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MONTE CASSINO: A LIGHT EXTINGUISHED* 


Two days ago a fleet of bombers destroyed the Abbey of 
Monte Cassino. 

The world is by this time somewhat accustomed to destruction. 
Yet, callous as we have become, there did seem to be in this act 
something more of the sense of tragedy and of loss that is irrep- 
arable than we usually feel at the daily chronicling and iteration 
of destruction. 

Much of the comment, indeed, has been inadequate to the 
occasion and disappointing to those who love the monuments of 
greatness. Often the comment has only been: “Too bad, but of 
course a military necessity. Our soldiers’ lives are more precious 
than famous monuments.” 

Doubtless, this comment is true as far as it goes. But truths 
are not necessarily whole truths. 

Doubtless war is war. Doubtless there is a rule of rigorous 
military necessity. Doubtless the presence of an enemy even 
behind sacred walls makes it a duty to break down those walls 
so that our men may not die. 

But doubtless also the things for which some of our men have 
died and for which others of them shall die are symbolised 
and made visible by walls like those of Monte Cassino. Doubt- 
less the action of our troops, however justified, was one of the 
cruelest necessities that civilized soldiers have ever been put to. 
Doubtless it behoves those who explain our war to us to under- 
stand and to explain how and why the necessity is a cruel one. 
Doubtless the paradox that lies between the act of destruction 


*Address delivered the Rev. John K. Cartwright on the Washington 
oan Radio Hour, Thursday, February 17, 1944 at 8:05 P.M., Station 
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and the purpose of civilization should be explained to us and to 
the world. Doubtless it would help to have some one say with 
Mr. Shuster: “It is true that they (the things destroyed) may 
not be worth one life. But what may life be worth without them? 
We shall sometimes remember that He wept . . . over the doomed 
beauty of Jerusalem.” ' 

There are many who only vaguely understand what we have 
lost. They often say that Monte Cassino was the oldest of all 
monasteries and a shrine very sacred to Catholics. It was not 
the oldest of monasteries, though it was the most famous of them 
all. And, while it was very sacred to Catholics, it was also 
sacred (or ought to have been) to all who care for the name of 
Christian, and to all who are grateful for being civilized. For 
our civilization is not created anew by each generation. It con- 
sists in major part of things which the past has transmitted to 
us. If we, in our Twentieth Century, have profited by the in- 
heritance of “six thousand years’ civility,” it is because we have 
not been cut off from the source of what we inherit. 

Up to our own time the greatest danger to our line of com- 
munication with the past took place in the Fifth and Sixth Cen- 
turies. Those were the centuries in which St. Benedict was born 
and died. The Sixth Century was the one in which Monte 
Cassino was founded. The salvation of Europe from barbarism 
in those days proceeded principally from the Church and her 
monastic institutions. And from the Sixth Century on for many 
years the monastery of all monasteries was exactly this one 
whose light, now so recently extinguished, flashed out into all the 
centers where men applied themselves to the salvation of their 
fellow-men through their dedicated love of God. 


“So saw I there 
Legions of splendours, on whom burning rays 
Shed lightnings from above; yet saw I not 
The fountains whence they flowed.” 

St. Benedict had been a monk for many years in Subiaco 
nearer Rome. There he had raised up a monastic community 
and been its father and ruler. It was in the year 529 that he 
removed to Monte Cassino. According to the beautiful legend 
he was led there by two birds and two angels. Those who under- 
stand the language of legend might tell you that this means that 
he came because of his love for the beautiful beings of the na- 
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tural and supernatural creation. There he lived out the last ten 
or twelve years of life. There he gathered his final family. 
There as their father in God he wrote the famois Rule. 

This Rule of St. Benedict is one of the most famous writings 
in history. For generations men devoted to the life of religious 
consecration had sought to find the formula for living success- 
fully with others of like mind and for a work of common pur- 
pose. St. Benedict found the system for which they had been 
seeking. So apt for the purpose was his rule that it transmitted 
itself from monastery to monastery across the face of Europe. 
Popes, like St. Gregory, recommended it. Kings, like Charle- 
magne, favored it. But mostly it was spread by the sheer rec- 
ognition of its inherent wisdom and excellence. It became and 
for many centuries remained the standard charter by which the 
men of the monastic institution shaped and directed their lives 
of spiritual service to God and man. 

In our day we love to be instructed by statistics. The sta- 
tisticians of the Middle Age did not aim at minute accuracy, but 
they did give pictures that are roughly true. We are told that 
in the beginning of the Fourteenth Century (that is, about the 
time of Dante and about eight hundred years after the founda- 
tion of Monte Cassino) the rule of St. Benedict was observed in 
several thousand monasteries. Up to that time they had given 
to the church fifteen thousand bishops, seven thousand arch- 
bishops, two hundred cardinals and twenty-four popes. They 
had received into the retirement of the cloister many emperors, 
kings, queens and others disillusioned with earthly hopes. And 
as the greatest of their glories they counted on the rolls of 
canonized saints over fifteen hundred Benedictine names. 

Some people imagine that holiness is just another specialty 
different from the interests of most men and women and having 
nothing to do with them. Yet holiness is really related to all 
the really good things of life. The Benedictine principle was: 
“Laborare est orare,” which might mean either that to work is to 
pray or that to pray is to work. Either way it expresses the 
sympathy and accord between man’s highest interest and all his 
wholesome ones. The generosity of their religious devotion to 
God in prayer was sufficient to flow over into the service of 
society. In an age of internal decay and external war and in- 
vasion the monks of Monte Cassino and of all the Benedictine 
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tural and supernatural creation. There he lived out the last ten 
or twelve years of life. There he gathered his final family. 
There as their father in God he wrote the famots Rule. 

This Rule of St. Benedict is one of the most famous writings 
in history. For generations men devoted to the life of religious 
consecration had sought to find the formula for living success- 
fully with others of like mind and for a work of common pur- 
pose. St. Benedict found the system for which they had been 
seeking. So apt for the purpose was his rule that it transmitted 
itself from monastery to monastery across the face of Europe. 
Popes, like St. Gregory, recommended it. Kings, like Charle- 
magne, favored it. But mostly it was spread by the sheer rec- 
ognition of its inherent wisdom and excellence. It became and 
for many centuries remained the standard charter by which the 
men of the monastic institution shaped and directed their lives 
of spiritual service to God and man. 

In our day we love to be instructed by statistics. The sta- 
tisticians of the Middle Age did not aim at minute accuracy, but 
they did give pictures that are roughly true. We are told that 
in the beginning of the Fourteenth Century (that is, about the 
time of Dante and about eight hundred years after the founda- 
tion of Monte Cassino) the rule of St. Benedict was observed in 
several thousand monasteries. Up to that time they had given 
to the church fifteen thousand bishops, seven thousand arch- 
bishops, two hundred cardinals and twenty-four popes. They 
had received into the retirement of the cloister many emperors, 
kings, queens and others disillusioned with earthly hopes. And 
as the greatest of their glories they counted on the rolls of 
canonized saints over fifteen hundred Benedictine names. 

Some people imagine that holiness is just another specialty 
different from the interests of most men and women and having 
nothing to do with them. Yet holiness is really related to all 
the really good things of life. The Benedictine principle was: 
“Laborare est orare,” which might mean either that to work is to 
pray or that to pray is to work. Either way it expresses the 
sympathy and accord between man’s highest interest and all his 
wholesome ones. The generosity of their religious devotion to 
God in prayer was sufficient to flow over into the service of 
society. In an age of internal decay and external war and in- 
vasion the monks of Monte Cassino and of all the Benedictine 
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monasteries provided so many places of refuge and centres of 
reconstruction. Here they first preserved, and afterwards taught 
to the barbarians, the art of agriculture which is the foundation 
of civilized life. Here they kept the records of the past. Here 
they learned the skills and arts of handicraft and the rudiments 
of science. Here they treasured and copied the poetry and letters 
of past ages. Here they created the art of music by experiments 
without which a Bach or a Beethoven would never have existed. 
Here they preserved the Sacred Scriptures through centuries of 
faithful copying before the invention of printing. Here they in- 
vented much of the majestic liturgy by which even today the 
Church bids us express our worship. For generation after genera- 
tions theirs were the schools, they were the schoolmasters. They 
were the custodians always, and often the pioneers and dis- 
coverers, in the great arts by which the spirit of man finds con- 
sciousness of its inborn powers and qualities. 

Perhaps some of my listeners have not been busy at their his- 
tory books since they left school. If so, they may think that 
what I have just said is only the reflection of a personal or pro- 
fessional exaggeration. If so, I could quote to them the opinions 
of many of the learned who would quite agree with all that I 
have said about the sons of Monte Cassino. But, since many 
cannot be cited here, let me give just one very representative 
instance. 

In the year 1867 Monte Cassino was threatened with a form 
of catastrophe quite different from that which has just now 
overtaken it. At that time the politicians who made United Italy 
were enjoying the first years of their success. They had better 
repute in the outer world than they have come on since, but in 
any case they nearly all followed the evil tradition of despoiling 
the Church. That tradition descended to them from the French 
Revolution, and, if you read the papers, you will see how swarms 
of political fortune-hunters who follow the wars still hope to live 
by their tradition of Church spoliation and political atheism to- 
day in many a country besides Italy. Nowadays this type of 
politician speaks in the name of “the people.” Then they spoke 
in the name of “the nation.” The theft and desecration were 
the same under both names. So in 1867, gorged with the spoils 
of many other sanctuaries, they were getting ready, in the name 
of “nationality,” to oust the monks and secularize the buildings 
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of Monte Cassino. At this juncture one of the greatest men of 
Europe, William Gladstone, intervened and helped to rouse 
_ public opinion and the spirit of decency which saved Monte 
Cassino from the fate of so many others. Let me read you the 
letter in which he explained to a friend his reasons for this act. 


“It seems as if one of the lamps of learning were put out; much 
promise for the future extinguished; and a sacred link of union 
with the past broken. . . . The foundation and history of Monte 
Cassino . . . are part of the great current of Italian civilization 
which has been diffused and distributed on all European lands. 
... 1 am deeply anxious for the preservation of all those centres, 
not too numerous, at which the power of thought may be culti- 
vated, and the mind and higher life of man maintained.” 


So it seemed to Gladstone, who was grateful for the influence 
Monte Cassino had spread over his own and other European 
lands. So all Christians, and indeed all men who value the con- 
tinuity of culture, are grateful for the inheritance that Benedict 
and his mountain gave not only to Europe and the Middle Ages, 
but to places as distant as America and China, and to times as 
remote as this year in which Monte Cassino’s light has been 
extinguished. 

Many a soldier will keep the memory of the great gray-brown 
monastic pile that until yesterday rose seventeen hundred feet 
above the valley mouth where the terrible conflict is now raging. 
But they will not have seen the things which no one again will 
ever see: the ancient vaulted entrance which belonged to the 
days of the patriarch himself, the cloister courtyard which was 
built by Bramante the architect of St. Peter’s in Rome and where 
the ravens stalked and fluttered in memory of St. Benedict’s 
friends of long ago, the Seventeenth-Century church so rich in 
marbles as to compare with St. Peter’s itself, the crypt where the 
Beuron monks of our own time had made tombs for St. Benedict 
and St. Scholastica of bronze and silver and granite and ivory, 
the library with some of the most precious rolls of pagan and 
Christian antiquity. No one again will ever see the things that 
prophets and kings, scholars and saints, statesmen and sages 
have been happy to see. The present needs these things and 
what they stand for, but the present and the future can only 
try to be worthy of their great inheritance by building up new 
treasures and monuments of beauty, of learning and of sanctity. 
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Besides the many who will piously remember, there are some 
who will undoubtedly rejoice at what has taken place. There is 
in some who plan for the future a kind of satanic pride which 
rejects and despises the past. There is a real danger of the 
temporary triumph of such a spirit in Italy and in Christian 
Europe. If such a triumph should come, it would be the very 
mockery of peace. 

But, thank God, such is not the spirit of the soldiers who are 
now our defenders. In his message of last December General 
Eisenhower bade the troops remember that they were “fighting 
in a country which has contributed a great deal to our cultural 
inheritance, a country rich in monuments which by their creation 
helped, and now in their old age illustrate, the growth of the 
civilization which is ours.” 

It is a comfort to know that this spirit, controlling the policy 
and strategy of our soldiers, differentiates them from those who 
in the past destroyed for the sake of barbarism and destruction. 
We pray that the same spirit may differentiate our peace-makers 
from the fanatics who will try (and are presently trying) in 
America and Italy and in every land to destroy not only the 
monuments of Christianity from the face of the earth, but its 
name and message from the hearts of men. Should their plans 
succeed, our patriotic American soldiers would indeed have died 
in vain. 

But, being Christians, we carry in us the seeds of immortal 
faith and hope. St. Benedict’s monastery has been destroyed 
with the most complete of all its many destructions in the havoc 
of the centuries. But St. Benedict’s hilltop remains to attract 
to itself in a new age the same undying flame of Christian hope- 
fulness that has so many times brought beauty out of ruin, 
confidence out of despair, and life out of death. 

In 1929 Monte Cassino celebrated its fifteenth centenary by 
building a lighthouse on the roof of the monastery. The light- 
house has gone, and its physical flame will not soon be lighted. 
But the spiritual flame which it symbolized is the real light which 
St. Benedict enkindled, and that light still burns. The greatness 
and glory of the Benedictine centuries was not produced in the 
easy ways of a world of leisure and of peace. It was wrought 
out in trial and struggle, in sacrifice and generosity, out of sor- 
rows and disappointments manifold. The ancient abbey was 
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dear to us not because it came down in splendor out of heaven 
but because its splendors were wrought in the face of decay and 
destruction. Please God, a new abbey may soon arise, in which 
new sons of St. Benedict shall work and pray and teach the new 
barbarians the ways of peace, that new traditions may be formed 
in harmony with the graciousness of the old ones that a new 
history of enlightenment may yet be written and that a new 
sanctuary may be dear to ages yet unborn arising out of this 
destruction in new and undreamed splendor. 
Joun K. Carrwricur. 
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THE NEGRO TEACHER AND THE SENATE BILL 637 


One of the most important responsibilities in the building of 
the future is vested in the teachers of American youth. I wish 
to speak not only for Negro teachers but for teachers of America 
in every state regardless of race, creed or color, for what harms 
the Negro harms all teachers, and what harms teachers in general 
also harms the Negro. All of us need to realize that racial 
’ problems are in reality only part of a worker’s problems. The 
Negro neither wants nor needs special attention—we are looking 
for a chance at equal opportunity and the right of an American 
worker to advance up the ladder in whatever job we may be 
placed. It is not too late to believe that many people still adhere 
firmly to the principle that this Republic “of the people, by the 
people and for the people” in which we live should preserve the 
rights of all workers, but too often legislation is enacted that 
leaves the people in a quandary as to how it was ever passed. 
They wish they had only known what it would actually mean 
beforehand. 

There is much duplicity and dishonesty in Bill 637. Many 
teachers have not sensed the dangers in the Bill as it is now 
worded. The chief purpose of any federal aid bill should be to 
supplement the present salaries of teachers in communities which, 
because of their inability to pay adequate salaries, are forced 
to offer sub-standard schooling. Any federal aid bill, therefore, 
should guarantee that teachers’ salaries in such communities will 
be increased sufficiently to make possible better schools. 

No amount of federal aid will insure a really good school 
system unless adequate salaries are provided. Under S. 637, 
school districts could legally continue to pay teachers $500 to 
$1,000 a year and still receive federal funds. For instance, the 
Bill requires each state receiving federal funds to maintain the 
present total educational budget, but it does not require the 
maintenance of the state’s salary schedule. Money could be 
used for any purpose other than salary if the state so chooses. 

The Bill further requires the states to maintain their present 
educational budget except when the state’s revenue is reduced 
by act of or the failure to act on the part of the state legislature. 
Therefore, when the federal government cuts its grants to the 
state, which we can depend on happening in the near future, the 
state could cut its total educational budget and still be eligible 
for federal aid under the federal aid bill. Where will the rural 
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teacher, who is politically inarticulate, get when under 8S. 637 
her independent school board may, actually, drastically reduce 
her pay and “leave it to Washington” to make up the difference? 

There are a great many Negro teachers in the south who still 
receive $30 and $50 a month for teaching in the state. S. 637 has 
a clause which supposedly protects the right of the Negro to 
share properly in the federal grants made to the state, but we 
may well ask what that guarantee is worth when the state is 
not required to preserve the present salary schedule for the Negro 
or the white teacher, and federal money may be used under this 
bill to replace rather than supplement state money for any part 
of the present schedule, and the total state educational budget 
may be cut as soon as federal wartime grants to the states are 
cut. 

A national labor leader recently addressed a group of teachers 
in my city and stated: “Unless Negroes recognize the facts of 
political action, they are not ready for any part’ in this world.” 
Yet we are being made cognizant of the loopholes in polities by 
interested and active Negro and white labor and educational 
leaders every day. 

The American Federation of Labor has supported federal aid 
for twenty-five years, and now is in favor of an emergency 
immediate grant in states that would need the federal support 
to supplement teachers’ salaries. The present Bill shows such 
disinterest in the “teacher” as to define the term to mean an 
administrator or a supervisor as well as a teacher, but adminis- 
trators and supervisors are not a part of that group receiving 
the small “substandard salaries” generally. The American 
Federation of Teachers, an affiliate of the American Federation 
of Labor, is proud of its legislative representative who offered 
&@ memorandum to Congress on October 20, 1943, which has no 
flaws in its statement when it defines a “teacher” as “any person 
actively engaged in bona fide classroom instruction in any sub- 
ject in the curriculum authorized by the state.” The memoran- 
dum, which was read into the Congressional Record by Senator 
David I. Walsh of Massachusetts, emphasizes the means for 
actually equalizing educational opportunjties throughout the 
nation; it believes that federal aid should be a means whereby 
teachers who are properly professionally trained can be paid 
somewhat near what their services are worth. 
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We believe that a well-planned program which would be based » 
upon a recognition of the relative need of the states and the 
relative desire of the states actually to assist and promote educa- 
tion should be the basis upon which the money is allocated and 
distributed among and within the states. The guarantee for 
the Negro teachers is also stronger in the statement of the 
memorandum when “it urges the protection of the interests of 
teachers who are not politically valuable to a state machinery, 
but whose work is socially important to the nation.” The very 
low salaries of teachers which have been quoted repeatedly (the 
salaries below $1,000 a year) are, for the most part, the salary of 
the Negro teacher in the South and the salaries of teachers in 
other states which states do not have a sound state equalization 
program but which use state money to assist further the po- 
litically desirable parts of the states. The memorandum was not 
offered as amendments to S. 637 because senators who opposed 
the Bill refused to offer amendments as this might show support 
of the principle of the Bill itself, but numerous senators received 
copies of the memorandum which would bring the language of 
the Bill more nearly in keeping with the avowed purpose of the 
Bill. 

None of the “amendments” read was voted on, but neither was 
8. 637. Senator Langer of North Dakota offered an amendment 
_ to 8. 637 previously which asked to remove discrimination 
against the Negro in the field of education in the states accepting 
federal aid for education. It is worth while noting that North 
Dakota has a Negro population of 210 according to the vital 
statistics of the Negro Digest last year. Senator Langer has no 
interest in the Negro or the teacher, and his amendment, after 
adoption, caused the whole Bill to be referred back to Committee. 

Negro teachers, do not look for miracles to happen in our 
Seventy-eighth Congress, but be cognizant of the fact that a 
dangerous Bill, 8. 637, is confronting our country, and your 
protection lies in an organization like the American Federation 
of Teachers that has so long supported federal aid to education, 
but is opposed to the type of distribution which continues present 
gross inequities and hinders the development of a sound, educa- 
tionally worthwhile program. . 


National Vice President, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


Fenevon-Ous.ey. 


EDUCATION IN THE NETHERLANDS 


{Eprror’s Nors: The following article on education in the Netherlands 
has been especially prepared for CIP by Major the Reverend Peter Mom- 
mersteeg, Chairman of the Cultural Section of the Netherlands Study 
Group in the United States, which has just completed a comparative study 
of education in the United States and the Netherlands. Father Mom- 
mersteeg was one’ of the promoiers of the Christian Social movement in 
Holland, being one of the first collaborators of the founder of Jocism, 
Canon Cardijn. He was Chaplain of the Dutch Young Christian Workers 
in Holland and is now Chaplain of the Netherlands Army.] 


The problem of Federal aid to education is now of such con- 
cern that it might be interesting as well as profitable to see how 
the Netherlands has solved the problem. It is widely recognised 
among Catholics in Europe as well as America that Holland has 
achieved an eminently satisfactory solution of this difficult 
problem. 

The Catholics in Holland have been in much the same situation 
as Catholics in the United States. Holland, as a modern State, 
has had a predominantly Protestant tradition, and Catholics 
number only about 36 per cent of the population. From the 
time of their Independence in 1648 until the French Revolution 
the Netherlands was tightly controlled by Calvinists, and the 
Church was oppressed. Catholics had to attend Calvinistic 
schools or no school at all. 

The invasion of the French in 1795 brought an end to this 
strict Calvinistic control of the government. The State passed 
into new hands, which declared religious freedom, but kept a 
secular monopoly of education. The new religious freedom, how- 
ever, made it possible for Catholics to push their own demands, 
and by 1848 they had become powerful enough to win the right 
to erect their own schools without government licensing. This 
put Catholics in a position similar to that which they hold today 
in the United States. They could have their own schools but 
only at their own expense. This was likewise true of the Protes- 
tants. The Dutch Christians were not satisfied with this. They 
saw no reason why their schools should not have the same 
economic rights as the public schools. As part of the public, 
their tax money built the public schools, and yet they did not 
educate their children in them. They demanded what they 
called “pecuniary parity of position.” . 
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In face of the danger of the neutral secular school, Catholics 
and Protestants in Holland were united in their belief in the 
necessity of moral and religious education. On this question they 
joined forces politically, and, however much they might differ 
on other subjects, they wielded a strong and steady influence in 
Parliament for full educational equality. They won their battle 
in 1917, gaining the right to receive economic aid for their 
schools on a parity with that granted to public schools. The 
State thus provided funds for buildings and their upkeep and 
for the pay of the teachers. 

Of course, it was recognized that the State had the right to 
see that its money was not wasted and that it was fulfilling its 
purpose. The State has no right to judge or interfere with 
religion, but in purely secular subjects it can set the standards 
to be achieved as well as the qualifications for the teachers of 
those subjects. So it works under the Education act in the 
Netherlands. The Catholic schools have their own textbooks; 
they freely teach the Catholic religion and its place and impor- 
tance in history and philosophy. In purely secular subjects they 
have to conform to the State standards of technical competence, 
as in reading, writing, arithmetic, science, etc. 

This system of State subsidizing of education has succeeded 
in the Netherlands without subjecting the religious schools to 
undue control by the State. Its success is shown in the fact 
that at the time of the last census of the schools in Holland 
(1939) there were 5,006 private elementary schools as compared 
to 2,806 public elementary schools and 2,100 private compared 
to only 227 infant schools. 


WE NEED A CATHOLIC TEXTBOOK FOR THE CIVIL- 
IZATION SURVEY COURSE 


At Regis College in Denver, those of us who teach history 
believe in the value of the survey course in the history of 
Western Civilization. We hope that our history students, as well 
as those in other courses, will learn from the course the impor- 
tance of the Christian way of life. We think that, if the student 
is given a broad, sweeping view of the world before and after the 
coming of Christ, he will see the need for Christ’s economy of 
salvation in this world which is inhabited by men who are the 
sons of a sinful parent. Since we believe in the course, we would 
like to have a satisfactory textbook, covering the matter, to put 
into the hands of our students. 

We do not argue here the propriety of using textbooks in col- 
lege courses. We know that many college teachers decry the 
practice because, as they say, it tends to circumscribe the hor- 
’ isons of the student. We would be happy if we could dispense 
with textbooks and depend entirely on directed reading and 
discussion. But we haven’t been able to succeed with such a 
method. We would like, also, to use directive syllabi, of which 
two satisfactory ones are available; but, having tried one of 
them without much success, we think we need a dependable text- 
book. We are so convinced of the need of such a manual that 
we are trying to do something practical to bring such a book 
into existence. Our goal is a one-volume work, written by 
eminent Catholic historians with extensive teaching experience, 
and marketed cheaply enough to be within the means of the 
average Catholic college student. 

In order to obtain that seeming millennium, one must be able 
to show both writers and publishers that there exists a profitable 
market for that sort of commodity. To have at hand factual 
data to present to prospective authors and publishers, we drew 
up a questionnaire and sent it to 118 Catholic colleges who are 
members of the National Catholic Educational Association. We 
hoped only for about a 25 per cent return. To our gratification, 
seventy colleges were sufficiently interested to answer. A large 
number, who answered, requested publication of our results. We 
are sure that every Catholic college history professor will find the 
results most interesting. 
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We should like to call the reader’s attention to a few notes 
before presenting the results of our brief questionnaire. We were 
attempting only to discover if there existed a sufficiently large 
market to interest authors and publishers in getting out a solidly 
Catholic textbook for the course. We did not expect to receive 
so much enlightening information. In the questionnaire, we de- 
clared we would not divulge the answers submitted. Because so 
many asked us to publish results, we sent a postcard to all who 
answered asking permission to publish the content of the answers. 
Not one refused permission. Probably more noteworthy than the 
answers to the questionnaire were the observations made about 
curricula, cooperation of Catholic history teachers, suggestions 
about other writing to be done, etc. In preparing the returns for 
publication, we felt that we should avoid the use of tabulated 
tables and the usual impedimenta which professional education 
teachers use in presenting information gained from questionnaires. 
We are sure that such complicated dressing would not add to 
_ our results. 
We subjoin a copy of the letter which accompanied the ques- 
tionnaire, a copy of the postcard, and the questionnaire with the 
summarized answers received: 


REGIS COLLEGE 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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; March 31, 1943 
Dear Fetzow History 

Our history faculty here at Regis is wrestling with a problem. Perhaps 
you may be willing to help. We offer a survey course in the History of 
Western Civilization because we believe that we can, through such a 
course, both acquaint students with the stream of historical development, 
and also effectively demonstrate the value and influence of the Catholic 
Church in the development of the world in which we live. 

Unfortunately, we have never found a satisfactory textbook for the 
course. Of the many on the market, some are anti-Catholic, others are 
biased in favor of Liberalism, etc. None is completely satisfactory. We 
have tried supplementing various texts with syllabi of our own compo- 
sition, as well as of other schools. The plan has not proved satisfactory, 
because we find that students are slaves to the printed page. 

We have wondered whether we might not be able to induce outstanding 
Catholic historians to collaborate in producing a satisfactory textbook for 
the survey course. Perhaps if we could show both the historians and pub- 
lishers that there would be a good market for such a textbook, we could 
interest them sufficiently to accomplish our purpose. 

Would you mind filling in the enclosed brief questionnaire? We are 
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sending the questionnaire to all colleges accredited by the National Catho- 
lic Educational Association. 
Sincerely, 


Rev. J. P. 8J., Ph.D.; 
Head, History Department 


[copy oF PosToaRD] 


REGIS COLLEGE 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Many of those who have answered our questionnaire 
have asked us to publish the results. Since we promised 
not. to divulge any information received, we are asking 
all whose answers we used in compiling information, for 
permission to publish, but anonymously, our findings. May 
we thus use your answers? 

May we presume permission? To save you bother 
we will assume your consent unless you reply in a few 
days. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Name Position 

College or University 

Do you offer a course in the History of Western. Civilization or its 
equivalent? 

What is the average enrollment (in normal times) of the course? 

Do you consider such a course of sufficient value to retain it indefinitely 
in your curriculum? 

What textbook or textbooks have you employed? 


Which, if any, have you found satisfactory as a textbook in a Catholic 
college? . 


What is your purpose in teaching the course? 


Would you adopt a textbook written by eminent Catholic historians, with 
teaching experience, if there were such a textbook on the market? 


Approximately how many copies of such a text would you need, should 
you adopt it? mee: 
Do you consider it worth while to attempt to interest Catholic historians 
and publishers in bringing out an acceptable textbook for the survey 


course so commonly taught in our Colleges? 
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NB. We will not divulge any information you submit. We will tabulate 
returns and present a sample copy of the questionnaire together with 
our mailing list to historians and publishers. 

We would appreciate any comments or suggestions you care to offer. 


Do you offer a course in the History of Western Civilisation or its 

Equivalent? 

Comments: 
N.B. From those who offered the course came great praise for it. 
Many contended that it offered the best medium for demonstrating 
the importance of Christianity to the student. Comnients typical 
of those who do not teach the course are as follows: 
“We dropped the course because it does not permit adequate treat- 
ment of any part of the whole. . . . It is repetitious since many 
have had a course in world history in high school. . . . Survey courses 
do not teach the student history; they are only a way of teaching 
a sort of pragmatic attitude. . . . The survey course requires more 
time devoted to outside reading than the student is able to give.” 


What is the average enrollment (in normal times) of the Course? 4,800. 
Do you consider such a course of sufficient value to retain it indefinitely 
in your curriculum? 

Yes—55. No—5. We do not teach the course—10. 


Comments: 
“We consider this course essential. .. . We require all students in 
the University to take it.... It is the most valuable course offered 


by the department. .. . We will never drop the course. . . . Without 
out such a course, no student should be given a college degree. . . .” 


What textbook or textbooks have you employed? 
N.B. Some colleges use several texts simultaneously. Others noted 
the texts they have used and rejected. In the following list we indi- 
cate the number of times each text was mentioned in the answers 
received. 
Boak, Hyma, Slosson. The Growth of European Civilization 2 
Ferguson and Brunn. A Survey of European Civilization 12 
Haines and Walsh. Western Civilization 11 
Hayes. Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe (with other 
texts) 17 
Hayes, Moon and Wayland. World History 2 
(This is a text for secondary schools) 
Schevill. A History of Europe 1 
Robinson. History of Western Europe 4 
Robinson and Beard. History of Europe 1 
Munro. The Middle Ages 1 
Thompson, Palm, Van Nostrand. European Civilization 4 
Thorndike. Short History of Civilization 4 
Techan, Grimm, Squires. Western Civilization 2 
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Wallbank and Taylor. Civilization, Past and Present 1 
Watts. History of Western Civilization 1 
Weber. The Christian Era 1 
Teacher's personal notes with assigned readings 7 
Bannon. An Epitome of Western Civilization 15 
Shiels. Hislory of Europe 15 
Which, if any, have you found satisfactory as a textbook for a Catholic . 
college? 
None—57. No answer—13. 
Least objectionable— 
Boak, Hyma, Slosson 7 
Ferguson and Brunn_ 
Hayes, Moon, Wayland 1 


What is your purpose in teaching the course? 
Comments: 
“To give a genersl background for other subjects 
To emphasize that what we vaiue can be saved only by a return to 
the morality of Christianity. 
To show the interrelationship of the social, cultural and political 
world. 
As an essential foundation for history majors. 
To show the essentially Christian character of our civilization. 
To provide the student an adequate framework on which to build 
his knowledge. 
This course is the best foundation for all of the social sciences. 
To widen the horizons of the student and to round out humanistic 
studies 
To show a continuity of history and the providence of God.” 
Would you adopt a textbook written by eminent Catholic historians with 
teaching experience, if there were such a textbook on the market? 
Yes—35. No—10.  Qualified—25. 
Comments: 
“It depends on the quality of the work. . . . It would receive first 
consideration. . . . If its scholarship were of the proper order, but 
we would not adopt it simply because its authors were Catholics .. . 
It would have to be teachable . . . It would have to prove itself.” 


Approximately how many copies of such a text would you need, should 
you adopt it? 

4,000. 
Do you consider it worth while to attempt to interest Catholic historians 
and publishers in bringing out an acceptable textbook for the eurvey 
course? 

Yes—55. No—4. Qualified—il. 

Comments: 

“Such a textbook is so essential that Catholic historians should 

be willing to make great efforts to bring it out. 
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It should be so complete that it would not require much outside 

reading. We have not been able to induce our students to do much 

outside reading. 

Get out a book on the period before 1500. We have a good book 

for the period after 1500. 

Extreme care and scholarship should be exercised on the beginning— 

that is—the origin of man, his migration over the earth, etc. 

Unless the book were scholarly it would not be worth the effort. 

Get out a book in one volume. Why do publishers refuse to put 

out textbooks on cheap paper and unbound? In Europe they pub- 

lish texts with wide margins, on cheap paper. Students can afford 

to buy those books. The texts now on the market are too costly. 

We want a one-volume set of reading selections. 

Brilliant scholarship isn’t essential. But the book should show 

student-appreciation. I would not require any student to buy a 

book unless I were sure he got a good buy for his money. 

I favor using a text which is a challenge to the student. A Catho- 

lie text spoon-feeds him. 

When and how will he acquire critical historical judgment if he 

doesn’t try his lance? 

I am not at all optimistic about your project. 

You will just further the laziness of students by your idea. Get 

out a good source-book instead. 

Why multiply entities without necessity? We have success with 

reference shelves. If your project is accepted you will have imita- 

tors who will try to “baptize” inadequate books and then we will 

have as much confusion as before. 

I have approached publishers with this same idea and they say 

that Catholic colleges won’t support the idea. 

We offered Slosson pages of corrections for his book. His pub- 
- lishers were interested—but did nothing. 


Probably more interesting than the answers to the question- 
naire proper were the notes and letters we received. Here are 
the more important suggestions we received: 


Regarding syllabi: 

“We have used one of the syllabi composed and edited by a Catholic 
school. We find that the student doesn’t make the transfer expected by the 
author. The brief outline is intended to indicate to the student what he 
should learn from his readings in various texts. But confusion arises. 
The student finds evidence of sorts in the survey texts. Then he sees diver- 
gences from the syllabus. He comes to class and listens to lectures. 
Finally he concludes that since he must pass an examination written by 
the teacher that he needs only listen to the lectures and his work is 
done. It is very difficult to compose tests which both discover whether 
the student has actually done reading, understood the transfer, and knows 
the matter.” 
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“We have used a syllabus published by a priest with success. It seems 
to me that if a text by Catholic authors were published we would have a 
return of students to memorizing the trustworthy text. This would 
stultify original thinking. We wouldn’t give up our present system 
unless we could be shown a greater value in returning to the textbook 
method.” 

“I have heard discussions of the syllabus method. Those who have 
failed have not worked out their own syllabus. No one can adopt another’s 
outline with success. We worked out our own and we believe that we are 
accomplishing ihe purpose of the course with it.” 

Curriculum suggestions: : 

“We should not spend effort producing satisfactory textbooks for survey 
courses which, to my mind, have little or no educative value. Rather, 
let our efforts be concentrated on our curriculum makers and see that 
adequate college time is devoted to history. Instead of permanently link- 
ing the survey course, through a text, to the Catholic college, why not 
divert our efforts to usefully planning a post-war curriculum for the liberal 
arts, which will be unjustifiably in disrepute after the war. As directors 
of youth this is the channel into which our efforts should now be directed.” 

“In our undergraduate department, we require all students to register 
for a course in Medieval history. We use O'Sullivan and Burns as a 
text. In our professional schools we advise all to take the survey course. 
We think that this is the place for the survey course. Students in the 
general arts college should be given individual and detailed courses, with 
perhaps a one-semester, two-hour survey in their senior year.” 

“We once gave the survey to all freshmen, but discontinued the practice 
because we did not find that we were accomplishing the purpose of the 
course, as we outlined it. Now we give all Medieval and English history.” 

“Instead of a survey course, such as you indicate, we require all to 
register for a course in Church History. This we offer to Juniors after 
they have made the transfer between high school and college.” 

“Every student is required to take the survey. We even have pre- 
meds, pre-dents, if we can. The course is so important that every student 
should be obliged to take it, no matter what his ultimate objective be.” 

“We teach history backwards and find the method satisfactory. We 
give freshmen 1918-present, sophomores 1789-1918, juniors American, and— 
at choice—Medieval, Ancient, South American, English, French, Italian 
Renaissance, Social and Cultural honors work in short periods. We think 
that the survey can only be given seniors who are able to appreciate it.” 

“The theory back of the survey idea is false. Those who favor it 
believe that a student cannot grasp a subject unless he first sees the whole 
field in one vast sweep. This theory is educationally unsound. It is 
much more sound practice to put the student through period courses 
and give him a survey if there be time, at the end of his course.” 
Miscellaneous suggestions: 

“Not so much lack of textbook, but poor ing is responsible for the 
difficulty. Texts which do not satisfy should stimulate both student and 
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teacher. It requires a sealous teacher to make a success of the survey 
course and to instill into students a correct critical attitude. But that’s 
why we have Catholic Colleges, isn’t it?” 

“Our greatest need is not a new textbook of this sort, but a satisfactory 
history of the Catholic Church. It is a strange thing that with all our 
Catholic historians, historical societies, publications and monographs, no 
one or group has attempted this task, which is certainly the greatest need. 
Recently there was published a one-volume history of the Church in 
America. The effort was good, but the result unsatisfactory. American 
Historians should take this as an obligation in conscience—produce a 
general history of the Church and a solidly scholarly history of the 
Church in the United States.” 


The results of the questionnaire are more positive than the 
results obtained by Mr. Sydney R. Packard, who conducted a 
somewhat similar project in 1940. Those who were present when 
Mr. Packard read his paper to the American Historical Associa- 
tion will recall the utter lack of agreement both in the answers 
fe received and in the discussion after the paper.’ Fifty-five 
Catholic colleges believe that the survey course should be re- 
tained indefinitely. These colleges offer a market of 4,000 books 
if the proper sort of textbook can be written. No Catholic col- 
lege believes that there is a satisfactory textbook for the course 
on the market. Even those who do not teach the course believe 
that a satisfactory text should be written. Very few of those 
teachers who have tried the syllabus method think it suffices. 
Hence, since there is an indefinite market for a textbook, we feel 
that Catholic historians should be approached together with pub- 
lishers. Certainly we have, among the many historians in this 
country, four or five who are both capable and willing to co- 
operate in this project. 


J. P. 8.J. 


cf. American Historical Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, p. 527. Mr. Pack- 
ard’s findings were published in full in Social Education, Vol. IV, No. 8. 
December 1940. 
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FATHER TABB_ 


The life of John Bannister Tabb had all the elements that 
belong to fiction. His service in the Civil War as clerk on a 
blockade runner, his capture, internment in Lookout Prison, the 
loss of his family’s fortune, his impaired vision—these events 
formed part of a tense and exciting background. After the war 
he had difficulty readjusting himself to the changed conditions. 
He studied music, taught school, and wrote poetry. A close 
friend, an Episcopalian minister, encouraged him to study for the 
ministry. After he had begun his studies, this same friend per- 
suaded him to become a Catholic and study for the priesthood. 
Again he followed his advice and some years later the Church 
was proud to call him Father Tabb, poet and teacher. 

Father Tabb came from an aristocratic Scotch-English family, 
one of the oldest and wealthiest in Virginia. In his veins ran the 
blood of the Washingtons and the Randolphs. The beautiful 
plantation, “The Forest,” where he was born on March 22, 1845, 
was situated not far from Richmond. Here, in an atmosphere 
of wealth and culture, the children, three boys and a girl, received 
their early training from private tutors. John, the third child, 
suffered from weak eyes. Noted oculists pronounced his case 
incurable, but not alarming if care were taken. He was a gifted 
boy, with unusual talents in music and drawing. Many of the 
scenes and characters of childhood he sketched with skill and 
accuracy. He prized in particular the drawings of his nurse, 
Nina, his tutor, Mr. Hood, and one of himself kneeling at his 
mother’s knee, reading the Protestant Bible. 

The Civil War brought an abrupt end to the peace and quiet 
of the Tabb household. Young men from the surrounding plan- 
tations were enlisting in the Southern army and the urge to join 
the colors was strong among the Tabb boys. The eldest, Wil- 
liam, who was twenty-two, enlisted as a captain; the youngest, 
Yelverton, only fourteen, became a private. John, who was 
seventeen, tried to enlist but was rejected because of his poor 
eyesight. Undaunted by his rejection, he was able, through the 
influence of Major Ficklin, a close friend of the family, to enter 
the Confederate navy as a clerk on a blockade runner, the 
Robert E. Lee. 

For two years this speedy boat ran the Union blockade. On a 
secret mission to England the crew was honored and feted. Here 
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young Tabb attracted much attention with his clever caricatures 
of Northern leaders. An English periodical offered him a position 
on its staff as a cartoonist. He refused, stating he had a job 
to do and was determined to finish it. 

On the return journey the boat was captured after a running 
battle with the larger and speedier Keystone State. The crew 
was imprisoned in Bull Pen, Point Lookout, Maryland. A sketch 
made by Tabb reveals the wretched quarters where he was con- 
fined. Here he met a young prisoner, Sidney Lanier, who had 
served as signal officer on a captured blockade runner. Tabb 
writes of their meeting: “Here in this hell-hole, while I was lying 
on my cot, ill with fever, the distant notes of a flute reached my 
ears. I said to myself, ‘I must find that man’.” 

Their association helped to pass many a dreary hour in the 
old prison. Both were deeply interested in music and poetry, 
and both were eventually to become leading poets of the South. 
Lanier, who was a recognized musician, believed that music 
played a great part in poetry. His influence on Tabb’s future 
work was very evident, especially in the latter’s “short swal- 
low flights of song.” 

The long period of their imprisonment developed in these two 
sensitive spirits a deep and lasting hatred for the North. Both 
left prison broken in health. Lanier never recovered; Tabb’s 
vision was greatly impaired by lack of medical attention. On 
their return home they found only ruin, starvation, desolation. 
Poverty stalked the once fertile plantations; beautiful colonial 
mansions lay in smoldering ruins; life was at a standstill. 
Valuable farm land sold as low as fifty cents an acre. Long 
bread lines were daily kept in check by Negroes, once the 
slaves of those who now stood waiting patiently for a meager 
supper of cornmeal. 

In the gloomy period that followed, Tabb had great difficulty 
in readjusting himself. His family’s fortune had vanished before 
the onrush of the Northern army. After studying music for 
some time, he became an instructor in St. Paul’s Protestant 
Episcopal school for boys in Baltimore. The rector, Rev. Alfred 
Curtis, thought a great deal of the new teacher and they became 
close friends. 

Five years later, encouraged by Curtis, Tabb entered the 
Episcopal seminary at Alexandria to study for the ministry. 
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During this period Curtis became deeply interested in the Oxford 
Movement and the part Dr. Newman played in it. The latter’s 
Apologia Pro Vita Sua, telling the story of his life and conversion, 
won the deepest admiration of Curtis, and he expressed his feel- 
ings in a letter. In the correspondence that followed, Newman 
invited Curtis to England, The latter accepted. 

He returned to America a Catholic, having been converted 
and baptized by Newman. His first convert was Tabb. It took 
_ him two years to convince Tabb that he, too, should join the 

Church. Finally the latter went to Bishop Gibbons for instruc- 
tion. “I,” wrote the Bishop years later, “instructed him in the 
belief of the Catholic religion, administered successively to him 
the sacraments of baptism, confirmation, Holy Eucharist and 
holy orders.” 

When asked by his associates why he had become a Catholic, 
Tabb replied: “I climbed higher, then higher and higher until 
I got to the top of the fence, saw the other side, liked it, and 
went over.” He often admitted to friends that the old heresy 
frequently troubled him and that he preferred the King James 
Version of the Bible for the beauty of its language. 

Two months after his conversion he entered St. Charles’ Col- 
lege as a student. Three years later, 1875, when he was thirty 
years of age, he graduated and accepted a teaching position in 
St. Peter’s School, Richmond. After teaching for a few years, 
he returned to St. Charles’ College as an instructor in English 
and Greek. In September of 1881 he enrolled as student of the- 
ology in St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. He was ordained in 
the Cathedral on December 20, 1884. Soon after, he was re- 
turned to his Alma Mater as a teacher, and remained there until 
his death, twenty-five years later. 

He made an excellent teacher. His sternness, nicely balanced 
by wit and humor, made him a favorite among the students. 
Although recognized as a fine Greek and Latin scholar, he taught 
only English and Bible History. To aid his classes in learning 
the fundamentals of English, he wrote his own textbook, Bone 
Rules: or The Skeleton of English Grammar, and dedicated it 
to “his pupils, active and passive, perfect and imperfect; past, 
present, and future.” | 

When his students were prepared, he was at his best; when 
not, his wit turned to sarcasm that always carried a sting. Some- 
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times he would make sketches on the blackboard or write little 
poems to reveal how disappointed he was. One day he drew 
a picture of himself lying in a wooden coffin. Below it he wrote 
these lines: 

Here lies the old fool 

Who taught us in school 

To keep the Bone Rules, 

O Lord, keep him cool. 

Father Will Whalen, one of his pupils, described him in these 
words: “My poetic ideals were shattered when I viewed the ~ 
man—ugiy in extreme, almost blind, a small head with a scanty 
thatch, very thin and round shouldered, and owning the longest 
arms I have ever seen.” 

One of the things the students always hoped for was to have 
him recite one of his favorite poems and forget the lines. At 
such times he would roll his eyes, grunt, “claw around as if to 
capture the fugitive phrases,” and then swing his right arm like 
a windmill and soundly slap his bald head with his long loose- 
jointed hand. No one dared to laugh on these occasions. This 
was reserved for the playground. Father Tabb, standing at the 
window overlooking the yard, frequently saw himself imitated. 
He enjoyed these scenes, especially when the actor would swing 
his right arm and slap himself on the head. 

Many of his clever puns were copied on the margin of text- 
books and became the heritage of the student body. One that 
became a favorite occurred when a new student made a remark 
about his dim eyes. Father Tabb turned quickly: “Who’s talk- 
ing about my demise? I am very much alive.” 

In spite of his many eccentricities the boys loved him as 
teacher and priest. They told of his kindness and generosity, 
especially to poor students. The stern rebukes in class were later 
softened when the offending student was called to the priest’s 
room, “bare as famine,” with only a little table and chair, and a 
“wee rug” by his bed. Here he received a bag of choice candy— 
round sugar marbles with a large nut in the center. 

Some of the students who later became priests admitted that 
they owed much to the pious example of Father Tabb. His great 
devotion at Mass, his tender love for the Blessed Virgin, his 
nightly saying of the Stations of the Cross—these were things 
that boys noticed. Many a night young eyes secretly watched 
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the tall gaunt figure of the priest, carrying a little candle, set in 
an old tin holder, as he said the Stations. They told of his long 
pause at the Fourth, when Christ meets His Blessed Mother. 
Some said that the yellow glow of the candle revealed tears 
when he came to the Eleventh, where Christ is nailed to the 
Cross. 

During his long career of teaching his pen was busy writing 
poetry. He was at his best in very short poems. The quatrain 
became a flexible instrument in his hands, with power, beauty, 
delicacy. “It is not without cause,” wrote Alice Meynell, “that 
these complete poems are so brief. Sudden flights of song are 
they, and swift and far, but quickly closed, all complete.” 

In these miniature poems he reveals himself a master of 
words. He weaves them cleverly into his work, blending their 
sounds to draw out their beauty and power. Frequently he made 
cumbersome thoughts cast off their heaviness and dance on words 
of life and color. The music that runs through his verse is only 
an echo of that deeper music that surged in his soul. In A 
Legacy note the music and delicate beauty: 


Do you remember, little cloud, 
This morning, when you lay 

A mist along the river, what 
The waters had to say? 


And how the many colored flowers 
That on the margin grew 

All promised when the day was done 
To leave their tints to you? 


Some of his poems are light and frivolous. They were deliber- 
ately written that way. To him poetry was a means of express- 
ing himself and he used it for many occasions. Where others 
would write letters, he would rime a few clever lines and print 
them with pencil or pen on the back of a penny postcard, some- 
times accompanied with an appropriate sketch. 

This light verse reveals a rare sense of humor. It has a 
spontaneity and an unusual turn that provokes thoughtful laugh- 
ter. Note the following: 

To jewels her taste did incline; 
But she had not a trinket to wear 


Till she slept after taking quinine, 
And awoke with a ring in each ear. 
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Mr. Andrew Lang, the critic, once misspelled Tabb’s name. The 
latter replied in the poem T'0 Mr. Andrew Lang, Who Misspelled 
My Name ‘Tab’: 
O why should Old Lang Sign 
A compliment to me 
(If it indeed is mine) 
And fileh my final b? 
To him as to the Dane 
In his soliloquy, 
This question comes again,— 
“2b or not 2b?” 


In his serious work he tells much of his own life, his love for 
the human and divine, the little common things of life, the inno- 
cence of childhood, the beauty of nature in all her changeable 
moods. At times he sings with the sheer joy of singing and the 
hope that his verse may bring a little hope and happiness to 
those who could spare “only a few moments from life’s busy 
whirl.” At other times a strain of melancholy, delicate and 


tender, runs through his work and touches the emotions of his 
readers. In his poem Childhood he writes: 


Old Sorrow I shall meet again 
And Joy, perchance—but never, never, 
Happy Childhood, shall we twAin 
See each other’s face forever! 
And yet I would not call thee back, 
Dear Childhood, lest the sight of me, 
Thine old companion, on the rack 
Of Age, should sadden even thee. 


He had reason for this melancholy strain. The lengthening 
shadow of blindness was drawing nearer and he anticipated the 
total darkness that was to shroud his life. With this in mind 
he penned these pathetic lines in Going Blind: 


Back to the primal gloom 

Where life began 

As to my mother’s womb 

Must I a man 

Return: 

Not to be born again, 

But to remain; 

And in the school of Darkness learn 
What mean 

“The things unseen.” 
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Throughout this period he never lost his sense of humor. His 
philosophical nature and sunny disposition enabled him to make 
the best of the situation. He wanted no sympathy and he ac- 
cepted none. This was his cross and he desired to carry it alone. 

He became totally blind a year before his death. To one who 
loved life as he did, it must have been a terrible affliction. Not 
to view again the faces of those near and dear to him, the beauty 
of a spring day dancing across the meadow, the trees robed in 
the gorgeous colors of autumn, the stars set like jewels in a black 
velvet sky—these privations alone would be sufficient to produce 
a profound gloom. If they did, he never revealed it. At times 
he tenderly referred to his affliction in a line drawn from Francis 
Thompson’s Hound of Heaven, “the shade of His hand out- 
stretched caressingly.” 

In spite of his handicap he continued his writing, and the 
thoughts and feelings of this lonesome period are recorded in a 
Sunset Song, The Image Maker, Waves, and Blind. A growing 
paralysis gradually hampered his activity and eventually left him 
quite helpless. Death came peacefully during the night of Novem- 
ber 19, 1909. 

The funeral took place from the college. His remains, in a 
black cloth coffin, was borne from the reception room of the 
church by six of his former students. Father D. J. Conor, who 
delivered the eulogy, said: “How powerless does death seem in 
a case like this to achieve a real victory. It was surely no violent 
transition by which the soul of Father Tabb passed from the 
temporal to the eternal. As an exiled spirit he seemed to tread 
the rough paths of earth where most of us are content to find a 
home. . . . His art was not an end, but a means. Poetry was 
with him not a substitute for religion, but an inspiration that 
made religion all the more necessary.” 

In the afternoon the funeral cortege moved slowly through a 
guard of honor formed by the students. As the hearse passed, 
each one said “good-bye” in the form of a prayer for the soul 
of Father Tabb, friend, poet, teacher. 

Joun J. Barry. 
Francis Major Seminary, 
St. Francis, Wis. 
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CLASSICAL EDUCATION ON THE DEFENSIVE 


In surveying the opinions of teachers of Latin in America, 
there constantly recurs the conviction that something must be 
done and done soon if Latin is to be kept in the curriculum of 
our high schools and colleges. And this is true not only of the 
Latin instructors in our Catholic schools, but in the public 
schools, and in the professional world. Two means are proposed 
by those who have contributed their scholarly and valuable sug- 
gestions in the pages of our classical magazines. I refer especially 
to the Classical Journal published by the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South, and to the Classical Bulletin, a 
Jesuit magazine published by the Loyola University Press. 

The two means offered for reviving interest in and promoting 
classical education are, first, to convince ourselves and the edu- 
cational world of the value of classical studies by getting clear 
the real objectives, both immediate and ultimate; and second, to 
improve our teaching of the subject. 

As I have stated, the efforts to keep Latin in the high school 
curriculum are being promoted by teachers of Latin in the public 
schools and in the professions. A few quotations will emphasize 
this fact. Professor Harold G. Thompson, Supervisor of Ancient 


Languages in the State Education Department of New York, 
admonishes Latin teachers that “We must marshal all our forces 


972 


and all our resources to present a united front against our foes 
who would eliminate Latin from the curriculum, and who “con- 
tinually reiterate their slogan, ‘Lingua Latina delenda est.’”* 
This progressive supervisor, unable to contact in person all the 
Latin teachers of the State, resorted to what he termed “pastoral” 
letters addressed to all the Latin teachers. In one of these let- 
ters he has this to say: 


Legend does not tell us whether or not King Midas was faced 
with a “depression” when he sought and received the gift of the 
“golden touch.” At any rate there is some consolation in the 
thought that as he thirsted and starved in the midst of untold 
riches, he learned a lesson worth more than all his gold. 

So too, in these days of starving in the midst of plenty, the 
American people and those responsible for the education of 
American youth are learning the fallacy of an education that 
prepares merely for a living but not for the fulness of life. That 


*Harold G. Thompson, “Latin’s Legions in New York State.” The 
Classical Journal, Vol. XXXI (1935-36), p. 426. 
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education has been cursed with too narrow specialization is a 
constantly recurring theme in contemporary periodical literature. 

For teachers of Latin this prevalent feeling presents a real 
opportunity. Latin provides to an extraordinary degree the 
essentials of a broad and basic education for life in all its rich- 
ness. Latin is not materialistic, It does not prepare for one 
special job which some new invention or machine may take away 
over night. Latin builds its educational program upon the bed- 
rock of general habits, traits, attitudes, appreciations, and cul- 
ture. The material for a sound general education is inherent in 
the Latin. Here is a golden opportunity for teachers who can 
envision these objectives. Carpe diem.* 

Professor Thompson lays the blame for one of the great weak- 
nesses of Latin teaching squarely at the door of the Latin 
teachers themselves. He accuses them of attempting to fight the 
enemy on ground of his own choosing, namely, to make Latin 
easy. He then quotes the following criticism from Abbé Dim- 
net’s book, The Art of Thinking: 

The extraordinary effort towards the diffusion of education 
seen everywhere in America is the vital reaction of a society feel- 
ing itself threatened in its essentials. But the resistance of the 
unwieldy mass, so far, is too great. The requirements of this 
mass still fashion the educational methods instead of the mass 
being fashioned by them, and no amount of testing, trying, or 
theorizing has, as yet, been able to change this preposterous 
situation. The mass wants easy methods, and so the methods 
are easy. It wants immediate practical results, and practic- 
ability is considered first.‘ 

A prominent engineer once remarked to the Dean of Men at 
the University of Illinois, “If I could take my high school and 
college courses over again, I would eliminate everything which 
tends toward specialization.”* And Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, 
former Secretary of State, and later Chief Justice of the Supreme . 
Court, has said: “I believe that we need a few fundamental 
subjects which are thoroughly mastered. I believe in the thorough 
classical and mathematical training. We have not found any 
satisfactory substitutes for them.” * 

And now what have the Catholic educators to say about the 

‘Harold’ ‘Thom cit, p. 434. 

* Quoted by Rev. on ‘J. Wuellner, 8.J., in “The Place of the Clas- 


we fh Our Education,” The Classical Bulletin, Vol. IV (Nov., 1927), p. 15. 
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value of the classics in our curriculum? The Rev. Francis Preuss, 
8.J., in his article, “A Liberal Education Through the Classics,” 
gives us the following defense: 


The fundamental reason why the classics have held a place 
of honor for so many generations in western European educa- 
tion, and still hold a place of honor in both European and Amer- 
ican education at the present day, is the conviction that their 
full and thorough study affords the best kind of liberal education. 
This liberal education implies such an even and harmonious 
training of man’s mind and heart, as to evoke in him an intelli- 
gent and sympathetic interest in whatever is ennobling and 
abiding in human life and action. Such culture possesses its 
mm 4By argument and its highest reward in its own intrinsic 
worth." 


The second step of importance in the effort to retain Latin in 
our high schools is the improvement of our teaching of the sub- 
ject. First, we must not attempt to “sell” Latin to every pupil. 
Experienced teachers know that not every pupil should study 
Latin. Their opinion is backed by the New York State Super- 
visor before quoted. Among the “don’ts” that he gives to his 
teachers he includes this one: “Don’t try to ‘sell’ Latin to every 
pupil. If you do, let your sins be upon your own head.”’* 

After enrolling in our Latin classes those capable of handling 
the subject, the obligation develops upon the teachers to make 
the subject interesting, so that a large number will be encouraged 
to continue it through the four years. Let it be stressed again 
that making Latin interesting does not mean making it easy. 
Learning Latin is hard work. As Rev. Hugh O’Neill, 8.J., says 
in his article, “How Latin Trains the Mind”: “Latin is indeed 
a difficult subject. Latin teachers are well aware of that; and 
they are also aware that the difficulty of Latin is the only real 
reason why in some quarters Latin is so unpopular.”” But, 
although we must admit that studying Latin is hard work, we 
must further admit that hard work can be fun; that is, it can be 
so interesting that we forget the hard part in the desire and effort 
to achieve something worth while. We have all experienced 


"Rev. Francis A. Preuss, 8.J.. “A Liberal Education Through the Clas- 


sics,” The Classical Bulletin, Vol. III (June, 1927), p. 59. 


* Harold G. Thompson, - cit., p. 431. ' 
*Rev. Hugh P. O'Neill, SJ. “How Latin Trains the Mind,” The 
Classical tin, Vol. XIV (April, 1938), p. 55. 
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this, and history is full of examples of men and women who be- 
came great by accepting a challenge to their abilities and con- 
quering the obstacles to success. This is one of the reasons, as we 
have already pointed out, why Latin merits a permanent place in 
our curriculum. It presents a challenge to the pupils, and those 
who meet the challenge emerge from the contest with a keener 
intellect and a stronger will. Pupils today, on the whole, are 
not fond of hard work, but if they see that the hard work will 
pay dividends in terms of increased power over the subject 
studied, we can urge them on to do the hard work. I grant that 
this is not as easy as in the case of the so-called “bread-and- 
butter” subjects. One of the chief reasons, it seems, why students 
discontinue Latin is that they must put in the hard work without 
reaping the fruit of a consciousness of increased power over the 
language. Many educators attribute this circumstance to the 
faulty distribution of subject matter through the four years, and 
to the misplacing of emphasis in our teaching procedure. In 
an article entitled, “Latin at the Crossroads,” Professor L. B. 
Holsapple of the College of the Sacred Heart, Mahattanville, 
New York, touches a sore spot. He says: 


At present the study of Latin suffers from extreme theories on 
either side. The conservative classicist can conceive of nothing 
but the long-established and time-honored sequence for the sec- 
ondary school curriculum. A year devoted to drill in paradigms 
and syntax, followed by a year of Caesar’s Commentaries; then a 
group of Cicero’s Orations, and finally six books of the Aeneid. 

is all but universally accepted sequence has probably done 
more than any other _— element to destroy all interest in 
Latin for the average student in modern times, and to persuade 
him that Latin is a subject quite remote from all his practical 
concerns. At the opposite extreme are the progressives, whose 
textbooks, profusely and sometimes tastefully illustrated, 
abounding in material regarding Roman life and kindred subj 
aim to develop in the student et og ye a rapidly acqui 
(though unhappily inaccurate) ability to read, and a certain 
amount of diffuse information regarding the derivations of Eng- 
lish words, the government of the Roman republic and its con- 
quests, mythology, and legendary history. A number of years of 
experience with students whose Latin in secondary schools had 
followed these modern lines, has demonstrated convincingly that, 
while they had quite as strong a distaste for Latin as those whose 
training had been in the conservative school, they had no greater 
realization of the possibilities for the use of Latin in connection 
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with other subjects, and, moreover, had never learned to translate 
with any degree of accuracy or assurance.® 


Professor Fred 8S. Dunham of the University of Michigan 
makes the same charge, and suggests a solution. In discussing 
the aims in secondary Latin, he expresses the following 
conviction: 

We cannot return too soon to the earlier conviction that an 
acquired knowledge of the Latin language is not a temporary 
stage in our teaching but rather our central purpose. Mastery of 
the language is essential to success. If we fail to teach the subject 
with this in mind, our pupils will very soon be lost in a jungle 
of bewilderment and discouragement. We favor a psychological 
order in the teaching of forms and functional syntax during the 
developmental stage, but we are convinced that failure on the 
= of the pupil to organize and master related facts after they 

ave been met and understood is largely responsible for the 
high mortality and general lack of third- and fourth-year 
classes." 


In order to achieve this aim of fitting the pupil in the first 
two years to reac, interpret, and appreciate the classical 
writers, and to promote their progress along these lines in the 


third and fourth years, the Rev. Hugh O’Neill, S.J., and the 
Rev. William Hennes, S.J., collaborated in the publication of a 
pamphlet entitled, Reading and Translating Latin. I wish to 
stress a few points from Father O’Neill’s articles on reading Latin 
which I have found successful in my own practice. The sug- 
gestions solve the difficulty of getting pupils to read Latin as 
Latin, and to translate without upsetting the Latin word order. 
The following quotation is taken from the pamphlet: 


Before we begin our discussion, a word must be said as to 
why the analytical method of tackling the Latin sentence fails 
to produce ability to read Latin as Latin. The first and obvious 
reason is that this method gives the pupil no practice in real 
reading. The second reason, less obvious but more potent, is 
that it drills the pupil in a method which positively inhibits the 
correct reading process. By teaching the pupil to look first for 
the verb and then for the subject, we drill into him the con- 
viction that the other members of the sentence cannot possibly 


. B. Holsapple, “Latin at the Crossroads,” The Classical Bulletin, 


Vol. XIII (Jan., 1937), p. 29. 
“Fred 8S. Dunham, «What Is Our Aim in Secondary Latin?” The 
Classical Journal, Vol. XXX (Dec., 1934), p. 165. 
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make sense unless they are viewed from the vantage ground of 
the already discovered subject and verb. In English we have 
become so accustomed to the order of subject, verb, object, that 
to change this order often makes the thought obscure or even 
unintelligible. If the sentence “John built a house” is rearranged 
into “A house built John,” it becomes sheer nonsense. We make 
our mistake when we allow the pupil to think that a similar 
we try to make things easy for him by rearranging Latin 

in the English order.” * 

Farther on in the pamphlet Father O’Neill gives the following 
method of studying a Latin author. I quote again from the 
pamphlet: 

In taking up the study of a Latin author, it is important to 
remember that there are three distinct processes which may be 
put into operation. Properly correlated these three processes are 

Been helpful; indiscriminately mixed, they are mutually 
inhibitory. 

First of all, the pupil may be instructed to grasp the thought 
of the passage in and through the Latin words taken in the order 
cig they stand. This alone is entitled to be called reading 


Seco , the thought thus apprehended may be translated into 
English. This is properly a test of ability in English, though it 
will always remain a standard method of determining the pupil’s 
understanding of the thought of the Latin. 

Thirdly, the constructions found in the may be 
This is in reality a drill in minor 

c. 

ow all three of these operations are or as Be All three 
should receive attention, perhaps even equal attention. Yet in 
practice they should be kept separate.” 

The question now arises: “After we have equipped our pupils 
to read Latin literature, what literature shall we put into their 
hands?” I have failed to find unanimity regarding the Com- 
mentaries of Caesar. Some regard them as necessary matter for 
second year Latin, at least in the fourth semester, and others 
would substitute easier matter, such as the story of the Argo- 
nauts. There is greater agreement in regard to Cicero and Vergil. 
Most teachers of Latin feel that these two authors have very 


“Rev. Hugh P. O'Neill, 8J., in,” from the pamphlet, 
Reading and Translating Lati Rev. eill, 8J., and Rev. 
William Henries, 8.J. Chicane Univentty Press (1929), pp. 6, 7. 


* Op. cit., p. 9. 
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definitely a place in the high school Latin course. The Rev. 
Joseph T. Clark, S.J., offers this “Case for Cicero” which I think 
is typical of the attitude of Latin teachers: 


. . . the classical tradition is, in substance, three things: a way 
of life, a way of thought, and a way of expression. As a way 
of life, the classical antiquity of Greece and Rome has long since 
been baptized and sublimated in the assimilating processes of a 
superior Christianity. As a way of thought and a way of expres- 
sion, the classicism of antiquity has never been supplanted... . 

In the classical Latin tradition itself, Cicero stands supreme 
as the master of its way of thought and of its way of expres- 
sion. . . . Nowhere in the classical tradition and nowhere in 
Cicero will there be discovered a mode of thought that bids 
valedictory to reason and courts the vagueness of sentimental 
metaphor for the lucidity of words that say what they mean. 
This way of thinking and this way of speaking are “Western,” 
are American, are ours. The current generation has a right to be 
trained to this way of thought, and to be exercised in this way 
of expression.** 


The case for Vergil is summed up by the Rev. Al. M. Jacobs- 
meyer, S8.J., as follows: 


Literature is the interpretation of life. The student of Vergil 
must see in the Aeneid life, throbbing life, and learn to see it 
steadily, and see it whole. Those two principal qualities which 
give the epic permanent fame and enduring life must be pointed 
out: (1) the great ideal which it embodies as an interpretation of 
history and of the world in which man finds himself; (2) a per- 
vading human sympathy to which the human heart from one age 
to another responds. in these qualities the Aeneid is eminent, 
and especially through the latter has it made its greatest appeal. 
The student must in some way learn that Vergil is the repre- 
sentative poet of the imperial idea and of that Latin civilization 
— both the Middle Ages and the Modern World are 

Interest in Vergil will awaken interest in the literature of the 
world. The student will see that great literature is not circum- 
scribed, not national. Aeneas will not be merely the son of a 
Trojan lord, he will represent MAN. The story of the fall of 
Troy may be a myth, but nevertheless, the characters described 
in the Aeneid are real people who do exist, who sorrow and 
rejoice, who love and hate.’® 


This paper would not fulfill its purpose if I were to omit 


“ Rev. Joseph T. Clark, S.J., “The Case for Cicero (I),” The Classical 


Bulletin, Vol. XV (Feb., 1939), p. 38. : } 
* Rev. Al A. Jacobsmyer, 8.J., “The Second Book of the Aeneid as Liter- 


ature,” The Classical Bulletin, Vol. IV (Oct., 1927), pp. 6, 7. 
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mention of the liturgical movement which laments the neglect 
of Church Latin in our Catholic high schools. There are those 
who wish to exclude the pagan classics from the classroom 
altogether, and there are those who would teach the Latin of 
the liturgy along with the pagan classics. Catholic educators 
have spoken forcefully on the subject. I have selected three 
excerpts from as many writers which I think fully answer the 
question whether or not the pagan classics should be retained. 
The first is from an article by the Rev. Francis A. Preuss, 8.J., 
“Why Study Pagan Literature?” Father Preuss writes: 


In discussions concerning the merits of a classical education 
the question is sometimes raised: “Why study pagan literature 
as a preparation for a Christian life? Would it not be better 
to study Christian literature and Christian civilization?” The 
answer to that question is not difficult. We do not study Greek 
and Roman literature because they are pagan, but because they 
are truly classical—that is, perfect in their own kind, typical 
and plastic in form,—and because they lie at the foundation of 
our own modern literature.’* 


The Rev. W. J. McGucken, 8.J., with whose position in the 
educational world we are all familiar, has this to say: 


Therefore, by all means, let us acquaint our students with 
lingua et litteratura Christiana. Yet there should be a note of 
warning. Some enthusiasts will want to discard classical Latin 
entirely. That would be a fatal mistake, the same mistake that 
St. Jerome made centuries ago, the mistake that the Abbé Gaume 
made in the nineteenth century. We must not become Gaumistes. 
The aim of our Latin courses, at least one of the aims, is human- 
ism, Christian humanism. That means, therefore, contact with 
the culture that produced the Dies Irae as well as the culture 
that produced the Aeneid. Neither one nor the other can be 
omitted without damage to integral humanism. 

In the regular Latin course, then, let us from the very begin- 
ning give our students a taste for the Latin of the liturgy by 
adequate samplings against the background of the traditional 
classical curriculum. . . . If the student’s mind has been trained 
on classical Latin, it will be only a few steps to his understanding 
of liturgical Latin, and once he understands, he cannot help but 
be moved by the wealth of Christian thought, “noble thoughts, 
nobly expressed.” . . . 

A good pedagogical principle is to introduce something un- 
expected into every class. at should be the principle in the 


* Rev. Francis A. Preuss 8.J., “Why Study Pagan Literature,” The Clas- 
sical Bulletin, Vol. V (Feb., 1929), p. 33. 
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Latin classes in Catholic schools. And the unexpected will always 
be a glimpse of the Latin of the liturgy."’ 


I shall close this discussion with a quotation from the book, 
The Spirit of Catholicism, by Karl Adam. It summarizes and 
emphasizes what Catholic educators in general have to say on 
this subject of pagan culture: 


So far as paganism is genuine paganism, that is to say, revolt 
from the living God, self-deification or the deification of nature, 
it has no more resolute foe than Catholicism. But there is more 
in paganism than revolt. There break forth even in paganism 
from out of the uncorrupted sources of human nature, noble and 
pure impulses, thoughts and resolves, not only in philosophy and 
art, but also in religion and morality. The seeds of truth, as the 
Fathers constantly declare, are to be found everywhere, among 
Romans as among Greeks, among Indians as among Negroes. 
What we have to do is to free these seeds from the non-Christian 

wth that chokes them and to redeem them for the Kingdom of 

. The Church is pursuing this task of purification and re- 
demption when she takes the wisdom of the pagan philosophers, 
of Plato, or Aristotle, or Plotinus, or the Stoics, and makes it 
minister to the Incarnate Word. She does not hesitate to take 
over even pagan ritual and pagan symbols, whenever such things 
can be Christianized and reformed. This is not weakness, or 
unprincipled accommodation, but practical Catholicism. It is a 
direct consequence of that fundamental Catholic conviction that 
every genuine value, everything that comes from pure and un- 
corrupted nature, belongs to God and has citizen rights in His 
Kingdom. Therefore the Church sets up no barrier against non- 
Christian culture, and no barrier against antiquity. She sets up 
her barrier only against sin. It was her loving hand that pre- 
served for us many of the treasures of antiquity when the ancient 
world collapsed under the assault of the Germanic peoples. And 
were those same treasures, and the whole spiritual achievement 
of antiquity to be in danger, in our own time, of being frittered 
away and squandered by modern vandals in their greed for gold, 
and were some frigid instinct for the practical and useful, for the 
idols of our time, to deprive men of sympathetic feeling for the 
spirit of antiquity and to destroy our humanist institutions, then 

e Church would stand forth once again, as she did in the Middle 
Ages, and taking the “gold of the ians” hand it on to her 
sons and daughters.** 


Sister M. THERESE. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


™ Rev. W. J. McGucken, 8J., “Reconstruction: A Timely Warning,” 
The Classical Bulletin, Vol. XIII (April, 1937), p. 56 

” Karl Adam, The Spirit of Cathokcism. New York: Macmillan (1935), 
Chapter IX, pp. 180-182. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES* 


With due apologies to John Kieran I think that this paper 
might more appropriately be entitled “One Small Voice.” It is 
by no means intended as a teacher’s vade mecum or philosophers’ 
stone; it merely presents for your consideration some observations 
gathered over a period of years of teaching. These remarks bear 
the sanction of no school of education; possibly some of them 
are unorthodox. I do not claim originality for most of them; 
yet so many and so varied are the sources to which I am in- 
debted that I find myself unable to give the proper acknowledg- 
ments. The origin of some of them is to be found in the prac- 
tices of my own teachers, of others in the methods of my con- 
freres, and of still others in the literature of the field. A few 
are my own. Inasmuch as I too am “not the first by whom the 
new is tried, nor yet the last to lay the old aside,” these remarks 
will probably label me as “old school.” I find no cause for con- 
cern in being so classified. 

You are not listening to the conventional apology when you 
are reminded that in the time allotted to us it is hardly possible 
to discuss adequately any one of the problems which obtain in 
this department of teaching. Many of them are not mentioned; 
those selected are, perforce, treated cursorily. In your discus- 
sion of this paper, of course, you are invited to consider any 
omission. 

The best way to learn how the other fellow does his job is to 
observe him doing it. But to put in writing what you do when 
you teach, and why you do it, is, for me at least, a vexing assign- 
ment. Rather a cold-blooded vivisection of a vitally warm sub- 
ject. Yet vivisection has its uses. 

Classes differ in intelligence, previous training, and in linguistic 
aptitudes. Individual pupils present particular problems. The 
same class varies from day to day, and so do the teachers. We 
do not work with blueprint, steel and concrete, but with mate- 
rial most complex—human beings. Moreover, teachers deal not 
only with the external creature, but, to a greater extent, with his 
intelligence and his understanding—with his soul. The realiza- 
tion of this fact must give any man pause; it must lead him to 

*This paper was read at the Third Annual New England Educational 


Conference of the Xaverian Brothers, Working Boys Home, Newton High- 
lands, Massachusetts, May 8, 1943. 
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an appreciation of the sanctity of his calling; it cannot fail to 
evoke in him a spirit of humility. It appears to me, then, that I 
should be overweening were I to offer to you this paper under a 
caption more presumptuous than “Observations.” They are, ac- 
cordingly, presented for your consideration with little authority, 
with less guarantee as to their efficacy, and with least courage. 
The best that can be said of them is that they work—sometimes. 

It’s a far cry from the days of Homer whose world was bounded 
by “Ocean Stream” beyond which lay mysterious lands where 
no mortal ventured, to this fifth decade of the twentieth century. 
The boundaries of our world have shrunk before our own senses; 
both time and space have yielded to the giants of the skies. 

It imposes, therefore, no great strain on the imagination to 
fancy ourselves forced to land from some transport plane in the 
heart of a jungle peopled by a tribe unknown to civilized man. 
Necessity soon compels us to make known our immediate needs 
—food first, let us say. Our repetition of the word “food” makes 
no impression on these strange people. We resort to pantomime. 
Our jungle hosts comprehend, and cry: “Oodfay, Oodfay!” And 
we joyfully repeat: “Oodfay, Oodfay!” We have learned our 
first word in a foreign tongue, and needless to say we will not 
soon forget it. By a similar procedure within a few days we have 
acquired a basic working vocabulary. Of course, this is learning 
the hard way, to be sure, but in a way most effective. We are not 
at all concerned with the grammar, syntax, or rhetorical niceties 
of this language, even the professors of linguistics among us. 
We want the words, and once we have them, we have the lan- 
guage—the essential, the practical language. 

Control of the words is of the essence in learning any tongue; 
and since we are the masters of a language in proportion to the 
number of the words we know, unquestionably our first and con- 
stant objective is the control and expansion of the vocabulary. 
This means the ability to recognize the foreign word by sight and 
sound. Without vocabulary it is impossible for grammar and 
other branches of language to function. Without the word we 
can do nothing. 

There are many aids to increase the vocabulary after the pupil 
has made enough progress to read. But helping the pupil to ac- 
quire a basic vocabulary is the primary task of the first year 
teacher. I say “helping,” because the teacher can’t “learn” them 
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the new words. For that matter, he can’t teach them much of 
anything until they do know the words; then he must assume a 
greater share of the burden. The pupil must exercise his memory 
to photograph thereon the new word. It is then the teacher’s duty 
to drill and exercise him until the word is engraved indelibly on 
his mind and heart. . 

The language textbooks in vogue today usually afford an 
abundance of vocabulary drill material that can be used in a 
variety of ways. But, independent of the text, the teacher can 
help the pupil by drill devices such as flash cards, translation of 
words written on the blackboard, review lists obtainable from 
the publishers, or mimeographed lists. Again, in simple con- 
versational exercises involving question and answer, he can have 
the pupils make use of the words they have acquired to date. 
Such conversation generally proves a stimulus to the pupil and 
encourages him, for he is thus making practical use of his knowl- 
edge. It further provides an interesting diversion from the more 
formal business of reciting the meanings in word by word routine. 

In addition, however, to his vocabulary, the pupil must ac- 
quire from the outset a gradual but thorough and exact mastery 
of forms—of declensions and conjugations. Here again the task 
is fundamentally the pupil’s; the learning of the forms depends 
upon him, upon his will to exercise his memory. Once the pupil 
has memorized the forms, the teacher can help him to master 
them. This he can do by using the drill exercises in the text, 
by having them put on the board, by having the entire class, or 
sections of it, or individual members repeat them orally. There 
is no royal road to learning forms or vocabulary; they effect a 
bloody entrance by drill, drill, and more drill. 

Occasionally a student inquiries after a “good” way to get them. 
My suggestion to such runs somewhat like this: “After you have 
studied them until you think that you know them, close your 
book and write them. Then correct them yourself. Now, con- 
centrating on the errors you have made, study them once more; 
again write them. After a second correction you have a pretty 
good idea of where your weakness lies. Penalize yourself by 
writing several times the mistakes you have repeated. Also you 
might run through a declension while you are walking or oc- 
cupied in some work around the house. After you have been 
away from this self-drill for some time, review the matter with 
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book open; then test yourself again and note the improvement. 
When you come to class you should be able to give a good ac- 
count of yourself.” 

One of the most deplorable situations in which the teacher 
finds himself is that of trying to do advanced work with pupils 
inadequately equipped with forms and vocabulary. If he tries 
to remedy matters by reviewing the matter of previous classes, 
he will in all probability soon find that he is getting no place 
beyond the place where he is losing the interest of his capable 
pupils. Unless he can transfer such unprepared pupils to a spe- 
cial class, he is at an impasse; either he neglects the worthy 
members or leaves the delinquents to muddle along as best they 
can. It cannot be stated too emphatically that a thorough and 
exact knowledge of basic vocabulary and fundamental forms is 
an indispensable necessity in the learning of a foreign language. 

Now the pupil who is armed with these prerequisites has the 
implements for learning and is ready to use them under the rules 
of grammar. Much has been said of the average pupil’s aversion 
to abstract grammar, particularly by the advocates of the direct 
method of teaching languages. It’s just too bad about the aver- 
age pupil and his aversions. Have you met many average pupils 
who were not averse to mental work of any kind? 

I do not hold any brief against the adherents of the direct 
method. It’s a matter of personal record that I have never suc- 
ceeded with it as well as with the so-called indirect method. 
Even when obliged to use a text based on the direct method, I 
have generally neglected to persevere in the system suggested 
by the editors, but have imposed my own methods on that text. 
I teach the grammar first, thereby anticipating the context based 
upon it, rather than first read the context and therefrom derive 
the grammatical principles. 

Perhaps I can clarify that remark. Let us suppose that the 
class is working on the drills, exercises, and translations of Unit 
10. Two or three days ago they have been taught and should 
know all that they need to work out that unit. While they are 
doing the work of Unit 10 they are practically applying and at 
the same time actually reviewing matter previously learned. At 
the same time, moreover, the class is being taught the vocab- 
ulary, grammar, and idiomatic usages that are presented in Unit 
11, or possibly Unit 12. By planning the work for some days 
ahead I divide study assignments of new matter into portions 
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that can reasonably be absorbed in the pupil’s daily prepara- 
tion. Likewise I managed to keep the progress of the class in 
theory not too far ahead of their practical application of it. In 
other words, not too much time elapses between the learning of 
new matter and the employment of it. 

The acquisition of forms and vocabulary is, as has been said, 
chiefly up to the pupil himself. On the other hand, in the matter 
of grammar, the teacher must give painstaking instruction, for 
due to “aversions” or other weaknesses most pupils are heavily 
dependent on the teacher in this phase of language study. Here 
we have no question of sheer memorizing, but rather one of the 
pupil’s understanding. And his understanding of the grammar 
depends very largely upon clear, meticulous explanation on the 
part of his teacher. I always assume this grammatical part of 
the burden and guarantee to give the grammar—and painlessly 
—to the pupil who knows his forms and vocabulary. 

You may be curious as to classroom procedure. In the first 
place, I always write the assignment for the next day in a special 
place on the board at the beginning of the class; the pupils are 
required to write it in their notebooks then. Herein lies a triple 
motive, First, the pupil sees it, checks it at once, and corrects 
me if I have made a mistake, which I frequently do, being 
affiicted with a weakness for reading numbers from right -to left, 
or starting with the second digit and deploying from that point. 
Secondly, it renders anathema the excuse of “I didn’t know what 
we were supposed to do,” for, unless the boy is both blind and 
deaf, he receives the assignment by way of two of his senses. 
Thirdly, it enables me to dismiss the class at the sound of the bell 
and helps avoid the confusion which belated dismissals fre- 
quently cause. 

In teaching the grammar, I take only one topic, or a few 
closely related topics, a day. The explanation is made without 
reference to the text on my part or the pupils’. This makes for 
closer concentration since the open book cannot serve as a blind 
for distraction. I try to give the explanation in terms as simple 
as possible, giving my own rules of thumb, and writing my own 
illustrations on the board. When feasible, I put on the board a 
tabular graph, for I find that this visual aid drives home the 
principle more emphatically than much verbiage, which often 
acts as a soporific. 

In this part of his instruction the teacher can profitably put 
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to service the results he has observed in his previous classes on 
the point of grammar being taught by pointing out to his class 
what has proved a stumbling block to others. Again, every 
teacher knows that he has learned certain things only after 
blood, sweat, and tears, and he is conscious of the mistakes to 
which he is still prone. To impart information of this sort will 
put his class on guard against certain errors and furnish a source 
of encouragement. In general I find it helpful to explain as if I 
myself were teaching myself, and in so doing I will naturally use 
every device that will assist me to learn and remember. 

Immediately after the explanation, I orally quiz a cross section 
of the class to see what they have grasped of it. Then only do 
the pupils open their books and go over the explanation there, 
noting the illustrations and comparing them with those on the 
board. The pupils know that they will be tested next day on 
what is now being taught, and are told specifically that they will 
be held accountable for this phase of a rule and for that excep- 
tion. I believe that the pupil should actually know tomorrow’s 
grammar before he leaves today’s class. 

In the next class a short review of the grammar assignment is 
in order, followed by a brief written test. This test is short 
enough to consume only five or ten minutes of class time and but 
a minimum of the teacher’s time in correcting it. Such a test 
is valuable in more ways than one. First, it is a check on the 
effectiveness of the explanation given. Secondly, it keeps the 
class on the alert: they know that they will all be held respon- 
sible, and not merely a few, as is too often the case in hap- 
hazard oral quizzing. Thirdly, the results provide each pupil 
with a chart of his daily progress, an incentive to study. Fourth- . 
ly, the results are useful evidence to the teacher who must give 
an account to his principal or to parents when grades are un- 
satisfactory. Finally, these results are the retort crushing to 
your chronic loafer who in desperation complains that he is not 
called upon in class. 

While it has taken some time to describe the teaching of gram- 
mar and the subsequent testing, it actually requires not more 
than twenty minutes of the period. Bear in mind that usually 
only one grammatical topic is the daily diet. Remember too that 
the tests are set for brevity both in execution and in correction. 
The questions call for a definite answer, brief, often only a word 
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or phrase. We all appreciate the tedium involved in the correc- 
tion of daily tests in several classes. 

The exercises in the text provide matter for practical applica- 
tion of the vocabulary, forms, and grammar. Much of this can 
be covered orally, especially that in the foreign language. The 
English exercises may be assigned for outside written work, but 
it is advisable to go over them first in class—at least some of 
them. In this way the pupil is prepared to meet certain diffi- 
culties and cut down the number of errors in his written work. . 
On the following day a few pupils can put these sentences on the 
board, while the rest of the class is otherwise occupied. Often 
they should be required to put their sentences on the board with- 
out reference to their written preparation, but directly from the 
book or at the dictation of the teacher. The teacher can thus _ 
note some weaknesses, especially weakness for collaboration._ 
These sentences duly corrected as a class exercise, the class may 
be called upon to translate them back into English, without the 
aid of the book, of course. We do not want to spend too much 
time on work done outside of class, for we realize that much of 
such work does not originate with him who presents it. But we 
must not therefore neglect the honest workers because of the 
plagiarists. By having the daily test written on the reverse side 
of the homework paper, the teacher can see at a glance those 
who have failed to do the assignment. . 

Considering the time available for the study of foreign lan- 
guages in high school, it seems generally agreed that the chief 
objective is to develop good reading ability in our pupils. Some 
observations on the reading problem follow. We read, of course, 
for pleasure, to a very great extent. Reading is a relaxation, not 
a task. Why not indoctrinate our pupils with this. attitude to- 
wards their foreign language reading? They should experience 
the satisfaction of accomplishment. Time was when we plunged 
them into heavily annotated classics, which few foreigners them- 
selves ever glanced at after they had left school. Our pupils 
regarded such work as sheer drudgery. And to some extent it 
was just that, for it entailed a toilsome thumbing of the dic- 
tionary and a dreary conning of erudite notes. Some scholarly 
editors seemed to regard the notes as a tilting ground, and de- — 
voted precious space in defense of their own pet theories and in 
blasting those of other schools. Much ink was shed. Thanks to 
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progressive publishers we now have readers that are readable 
and profitable. I mention in passing the Heath Graded Read- 
ers and their Chicago series in French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian. 

While reading should be a pleasure, a certain amount of formal 
or intensive reading should be demanded—reading that has been 
prepared for accurate translation and which will serve as mat- 
ter for quizzing on idiom and grammatical construction. 

Then there is sight reading. Readers such as the Heath read- 
ily lend themselves to this type, for they conveniently indicate 
cognates, print at the bottom of the page the basic vocabulary 
as the words occur for the first time, point out the derivatives, 
and place the non-inferable words, which are few, in the general 
vocabulary. 

Finally, there is reading for comprehension. I wonder if this 
kind is not too often neglected. After all it is a very valuable 
accomplishment to be able to understand a foreign text even 
though you may be a poor grammarian. It is often quite re- 
vealing to discover that some of your problem children who are 
completely at sea on the mysteries of sequence are able to give 
a creditable accounting for the thought of a passage. 

Since reading should be chiefly for pleasure, we will find that 
the comprehensive type is of great help in attaining that aim. 
Now this idea of reading for pleasure will be right down the 
alley of the hedonists among our charges: if pleasure is the goal, 
they will go whole hog, and not read at all, but resort to guess- 
ing. So it is expedient to check on the reading assigned for com- 
prehension. The questions in the text are useful for this pur- 
pose. And the teacher can substitute his own questions which ~ 
call for an answer, now in a complete sentence, now in a word 
or two. He can also use to advantage the true-false and the 
completion types of test. Now and again the teacher might give 
the daily test on the reading instead of on the grammar. Another 
effective and interesting means of checking is to ask a purely ir- 
relevant question such as, “Why did little Pierre stab his best 
friend as they left the airport?” Your bluffer has a ready solu- 
tion although there is nothing in the assignment to support him. 
Unless he is extra thick-skinned he won’t care to expose him- 
self again and will take measures to avoid it. Again, the teacher 
himself might do some translating for a change, deliberately 
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mistranslating here and there. The unprepared pupil is soon 
conspicuous. 
Although the acquiring of ability to read is the generally ac- 
cepted aim of modern language teaching in this country, the oral 
aspects of language are not to be slighted. The exigencies of war 
tend to stress the teaching of science, mathematics, and manual 
skills—and necessarily so. The liberal studies are threatened 
with neglect. Happily this does not apply to the modern lan- 
guages. Here we deal with the living language, and with the 
narrowing of global horizons we are coming into ever closer con- 
tact with peoples whose language is not our own. It is strikingly 
apparent that men of thought are as much concerned with the 
problems of peace as with those of achieving it. The man 
equipped with a speaking knowledge of foreign tongues will 
possess a valuable asset in the world of tomorrow. 
But why speak of tomorrow? This speaking knowledge is a 
potent weapon today in war times. Just note some of the gov- : 
ernment activities which can make ready use of men who can i 
speak a foreign tongue: the foreign service, civil service, the 
departments of censorship, intelligence, liaison, the F.B.I. Our 
Good Will Policy so much stressed today in our relations with 
our neighbors to the south implies a speaking knowledge of 
Spanish. Our forces in North Africa find practical use for their 
French. More than one boy or girl there has expressed regret at 
lack of proficiency in that subject. I have actually received re- 
quests for French textbooks from that area. It was interesting 
to read in Don Wharton’s article in the February 1943 issue of 
the Readers Digest that the forces which invaded North Africa 
include in their processing units men capable of conversing with 
captured men in their native tongue—French, German, or Italian. 
The men being trained in this country to replace the Nazi Gau- 
leiters and other enemy officials and their personnel in now oc- 
cupied territory are aware how much more productive their ef- 
forts will be if they speak the language, even unto its dialects, 
of that territory. May I quote from the New York Times of 
May 2, 1943, Section E, page 11, under “School Notes”: “Learn- 
ing from the United States Office of Education that a ‘frantic ‘ 
search is being made among American troops for men who can 
speak French,’ and believing that a knowledge of military French 
will be invaluable to members of the armed forces during the 
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coming invasion of Europe, Colgate University has introduced 
a course of that title . . . designed to train candidates especially 
for interpreter, liaison and intelligence work.” 

These reflections on the desirability of a speaking knowledge 
of a foreign language lead us to the question of pronunciation. 
For some reason or other, pronunciation is the béte noire of 
many teachers and, due to them in large part, of many more 
pupils. Correct pronunciation can be acquired. The first step 
towards acquiring it is to destroy the inhibition that it cannot 
be acquired. Possibly we may not achieve a pronunciation of 
Parisian, Berlin, Castilian, or Florentine flawlessness. But have 
we attained a comparable perfection in our own tongue? Who 
pronounces English with absolute correctness? The Bostonian? 
The Oxonian? The Philadelphian? Your mountaineer? Your 
plainsman? Or your Brooklynite? Yet we all manage to under- 
stand one another. Recently in Lowell the French sailors whose 
ships are in Boston were entertained by the French citizenry who 
speak what is known in politer circles as Canadian French. So 
far as I have been able to discover, the hosts experienced not the 
slightest difficulty in chatting with their guests who hail from 
regions which indulge in baffling dialects such as Breton and 
Norman. If we are afraid that our pronunciation is not perfect, 
then perfection is to be sought perhaps in the sign language. 

The teacher, to be sure, has many means of improving his 
pronunciation. The best, no doubt, is to converse with one profi- 
cient in the tongue. Everybody can learn and apply the Inter- 
national Phonetic System. Then there are schools which con- 
centrate on pronunciation, such as the Berlitz Schools and the Lin- 
guaphone Institute. There are foreign language phonograph rec- 
ords to help the student in pronunciation. Some textbooks have . 
such records to supplement the text. And the radio offers for- 
eign programs aplenty. In the larger cities are movies and 
theaters which feature foreign presentations. If one is con- 
veniently located he will find it advantageous to attend church — 
services and listen to sermons in a foreign language. 

You will get considerable practice if you speak the foreign 
language in class every day, at least for part of the time; and 
you will assist your pupils in acquiring a feeling for the language 
if you have them speak it. Have them imitate you. If you are 
adept at mimicry, make much of it in speaking. It relieves ten- 
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sion; it’s fun; and your pupils will show improvement within a 
short time. Almost all of us can imitate the intonations and 
gestures of stock foreign characters. We need simply extend the 
imitations to Sther characters. 

You should make use of the conversational expressions in your 
text, and supplement them by your own contributions. Let the 
pupils talk with you and one another in the foreign idiom. You 
can ask questions about the weather, the date, the number and 
names of those absent and so forth. When a notice comes from 
the office, read it in the language you are teaching at that time 
and have the pupils translate it. Address your pupils by their 
foreign name. Have the prayers recited in the foreign tongue. 
Holidays, feast days, the liturgical seasons provide interesting 
and practical material for practice in pronunciation. By using 
such methods and others which will occur to you, you yourself 
will gain confidence and skill; you will, moreover, get enthu- 
siastic response from your class, and soon will lay the ghost of 
pronunciation. 

In connection with the oral aspects of language I can but men- 
tion at this point two very important features: dictation and the 
aural comprehension test. They form part of the New York 
Regents examinations and are weighted with as high as twenty- 
five credits. A discussion of these might well afford the subject 
for another paper. 

As in all other school work, so in teaching modern languages, 
interest is a vital factor. The teacher whe is himself interested 
will find in his own interest countless resources to aid him lead 
his pupils through the pleasant process of learning a new lan- 
guage. To paraphrase an expression of Goethe: Let to make 
our teaching attractive. We shall do so if we avoid dull, monot- 
onous routine, if we are enthusiastic in presenting our material 
in forms that are appealing, practical, and cheerful. 

BrotHer C.F.X. 
Keith Academy, 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Knowing only too well that he runs the risk of being called a 
fuddy-duddy or that he invites the not-too-witty retort that the 
title ought to read “A Teacher Speaks Out of Turn,” the author 
of these observations nonetheless sets them down. The need for 
stating pungently what he has observed has been borne in on him 
more and more with the passing of the years. After school hours 
the author has had two favorite poses: head resting cn left hand, 
colored pencil in right hand, before him a mass of papers in 
process of correction; and, head in both hands as he pored over 
the class-list, wondering, speculating, planning imaginatively the 
future of each student in the tangled, exciting complexities of 
our times. At the work of teaching he has spent sufficient time 
to make his comments of some value; he has poured himself out 
almost to the last drop in concern about his students as people 
rather than as mere students. His soul cannot be at peace be- 
cause he knows that thousands of young college men and women, 
or the survivors among them, are to be the rulers of the world 
after this Global War has worn itself out. Such a responsibility 
weighing down on the shoulders of even the expert, the mature, the 
experienced, upsets the mind and makes the stomach queasy. It 
is a somewhat horrible thought, but the responsibility awaits 
youth. 

The tired and forlorn teacher can no longer be permitted an 
ironic “beatitude” like “Blessed are those who expect nothing, 
for they shall not be disappointed!” The challenge to compla- 
cency still invades the mind of the teacher; he is concerned about 
how well the young have been prepared, how they shall rise to 
their opportunities, how they shall deliver. 

A distressingly large number of American teachers, charmed 
into semi-idolatry by love of their profession or immaturely ex- 
pecting too much of it, look upon education as a cure-all for the 
ills of mankind. In their philosophy knowledge, expertness, agil- 
ity and dexterity, together or alone, shall make a “mens sana in 
corpore sano.” Heartiness, earnestness, industry, strength of 
will, soundness of judgment and strength of character they be- 
lieve will follow after. 

How contrary to this concept is the truth! 

American schools have shown a startling and depressing de- 
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cline in their handling of fundamental and essential knowledge. 
The products of grade school and high school on coming, some- 
how or other, to the college level are all too commonly poorly 
prepared both in mind and character for the climaxing adventure 
of their educational life. What they can do and be is completely 
outweighed by what they cannot do and are. 
are jerry-built structures, fancy without and unsubstantial 
within. 

The youths who come from high school can congo and rhumba 
but not write an acceptable letter; they know Pegler, Fidler and 
Winchell but not Cooper, Poe and O. Henry; they have auto- 
graph collections but no acceptable penmanship; their spelling is 
more like spilling. 

Our encounters with life have shown most of us that drill and 
repetition are necessary; we know that the order of retentive 
learning is also the prosaic order of repetition, repetition, repe- 
tition. But what are the uses of drill and repetition in modern 
education? They have been buried or lost under the accumula- 
tion of baggage demanded by the speedy travel of, shall we say, 
“progressive education.” 

Although every American takes it as a birthright that he has 
been endowed to write a play, a book or a song hit, most must 
confine their creative urge to writing letters. And we who have 
prepared them for this eventuality have permitted the art of 
letter-writing to fall into “innocuous desuetude.” Soundness of 
structure has been replaced by superficial gloss, social ease and 
inhibited (not ordered) emotions. 

Too much of our education has been erected around and on 8 
false concept of liberty. Traditional phrasings like “Government 
comes from the consent of the governed,” “They will of the 
people,” “Individual enterprise,” “Be yourself!”, “Win friends 
and influence people,” “Wear the clothes that give you glamour!” 
and other such, pop easily from the mind to the lips. Our very 
adeptness at speaking them and putting them into practice has 
originated a personal religion which might be called “Puffery 
of Self.” 

College men and women who have been separated with this 
roadside litter might naturally turn out to be inconsiderate, dis- 
courteous, noisome creatures. Such attractiveness as has been 
bestowed by youth may be bemired by misconduct and lawless- 
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ness. Discipline is almost unknown. One questions if the par- 
ents of these youngsters can have known discipline. Probably 
not. Home should be an affair of give and take, more “give” 
than “take.” Contrarywise, if it is all “take” there can be little 
“give.” Restraint, caution, thought for others cannot be replaced 
by any form of self-expression whether it come from Rousseau, 
Froebel, Montessori, Dale Carnegie or the newest unmoral movie 
luminary. No delusion of grandeur can equal the grandeur of 
being without delusions. A polychrome world may be attractive 
—who are we to say that it is not?—but it should be checked 
against the colors of nature. Nature, after all, is usually on 
balance and knows what she is doing. 

Our young people are often consumed by an insatiable craving 
for entertainment and diversion. This craving grows to alarm- 
ing proportions in accordance with the way it is vitaminized in 
modern life. The raucous, sexy “music” which orgiastically up- 
sets the days and nights of our youngsters, the high-keyed, mus- 
cular dancing to which it invites them, the multi-tinted, unwhole- 
some drinks they consume in exotic surroundings are but added 
expressions of the philosophy of unguided self-expression. 

Whether self-interest is enlightened or not, it is still self- 
interest. The will to be glamourous, personable, aggressive, to 
meet the right people, to go to and be seen in the right places, 
to “marry the boss’s daughter,” or vice versa, is proof enough 
that many young men and women have accepted life as a merry 
circus. For its enjoyment they want a box seat where they are 
surrounded by a presentable party. 

I was eavesdropping on a bus. Two boys, aged eight and ten, 
were on their way downtown during mid-year examination week. 
They were comparing notes not about school but about the much 
more intriguing adventures to be encountered outside school. 
They were headed for the movies and were overflowing with ex- 
cited comments on movies already seen and speculations about 
the display awaiting them at their favorite movie mosque. A 
bomb exploded in my ears as the more vociferous one conde- 
scendingly informed his seat-mate and all the other passengers 
in the bus: 

“Boy, today’s only Wednesday and I’ve been to only seven 
pictures. All kinds of stuff—news-reels, comics, war stories—” 
and the titles, heroes, heroines and thrills were rattled off! 
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Where do boys like this fit in the domestic scene? (I think 
SCENE had better be accented!) What does school mean to 
them? What has school done to them? Can these children 
sleep at night? How about their parents? What types of physi- 
cal and mental complexities have been poured into their impres- 
sionable minds? 

These are the children who have grown afraid to be alone; they 
will have to be in motion and emotion; forever on a search for 
something outside themselves because there is nothing inside 
themselves. Quiet can have no meaning unless it come with 
sleep; meditation is without connotation unless it occur in the 
title or lines of a popular melody. They are off, poor dears, on a 
troubled journey to reach no goal save defeat, collapse or dis- 
appointment. 

The conceited, attention-loving sophisticates who people our 
junior society are the elders of those movie-going boys by only 
a few years. A smart crowd of well-informed and perhaps well- 
intentioned youngsters treats the verities of life as though they 
were varieties, scoffs at or shrugs off the natural indications of 
joy and sorrow, erecting about themselves inhibitions and com- 
plexes which later pour down about their heads in a ruinous rain 
of jitters. And thus deviled the young become not so young, the 
middle-aged, awaiting the nightmare of disappointment. 

The picture cannot be changed immediately and completely, 
but it will never be unless we become aware of our failures and 
resolve to correct them. We must reinstitute a more solid order 
of life for the young, a sobriety that will make them into men 
and women and not continue them through the years as peren- 
nial younglings. We must reconvince ourselves and the young, 
but ourselves first, that there are loyalties—loyalty to self, 
loyalty to family, loyalty to community, loyalty to country, 
loyalty to religion and that they are worth striving for with all 
our powers. a 

The diverting American custom of trying each new idea or 
educational whatnot in our schools, crowding our already cur- 
vaceous curricula, must be broken off sharply. It is a bad habit. 

The graces and courtesies of a life with depth to it should be 
used to drive the noise, disorder and discourtesy from our 
schools so that these training-grounds for the after-life may take 
on a home-like quality for teachers, students and visitors. Let 
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us put back into them a goodness that pulsates and a savor 
that can be tasted. 

The sense of responsibility, the sacredness of a promise and 
the obligations arising therefrom, the worthwhileness of a rea- 
soned self-reliance, the necessity and delight of helping others, 
the decent deference due equals, superiors and others, reflecting 
our respect for ourselves—these moral and intellectual instru- 
mentalities will do much to overcome our shameless destruc- 
tion of character. 

Finally let us no longer build our civilization on mistaken 
systems of thought about the words “old” and “new.” We must 
not go on believing that anything new is good, because it is 
“new,” or that anything old is bad because it is “old.” The 
impulse to accept or reject on that over-exploited and dis- 
appointing plan should be replaced by a studied, reasoned 
process. 

Why not take the finger off religion and permit it to go to 
work? Separation of Church and State, which has actually 
come to mean the divorce of Religion and State, Morality and 
Education and has tended to remove God from His universe, 
at least from the universe of youth, must end in reconciliation. 
Those who must carry on the work of rebuilding a shattered 
world and carry the mounting burdens which are gathered in the 
aftermath of war, must be close to Him Who created the world 
that they may lay their burdens on His shoulders. 

Perer Isser. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


1944 RED CROSS WAR FUND 


When bombs fall there is no time to send help halfway around 
the world. When a badly wounded fighting man needs a trans- 
fusion, it is too late to begin looking for a blood donor or find a 
nurse to care for him. When a lonely soldier learns of trouble 
at home, he needs help—immediately. 

The American Red Cross provides that help wherever and 
whenever the need arises. A continuous procession of blood 
donors must be maintained, nurses must be recruited for the 
Army and Navy, trained Red Cross workers and supplies must 
be sent to camps, hospitals and foreign theaters of operation 
the world over. 

When a train crash leaves scores injured, when flood engulfs a 
town, when epidemic strikes, delay may cost lives. Red Cross 
disaster relief and medical supplies, held in readiness for such 
emergencies, plus trained workers to rescue and assist victims 
and help in their rehabilitation, will prevent delay and thus save 
many lives. 

To fulfill its many obligations to the armed forces and our 

people, the American Red Cross needs your help. During 1944 
it must supply some 5,000,000 blood donations. Each month 
2,500 nurses must be recruited for the Army and Navy. Red 
Cross field directors and other trained personnel must be sta- 
tioned at military and naval posts and hospitals to help our fight- 
ing men and their families when personal trouble brews, a task 
in which the Red Cross chapter on the home front ably does its 
share. 
At home the Red Cross must continue to maintain a state of 
alert. Disasters must be met as they occur. Nurse’s aides and 
first aiders must be trained and other educational projects con- 
tinued. Food parcels for distribution to prisoners of war must 
be packed, surgical dressings made and the thousand and one 
details of administering a far-flung, busy organization must be 
attended. 

All activities of the American Red Cross are financed by vol- 
untary gifts and contributions. During March, designated by 
President Roosevelt as Red Cross Month, the American Red 
Cross must raise its 1944 War Fund of unprecedented size to . 
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meet unprecedented needs. Your contribution will assure main- 
tenance of all Red Cross services and thus indirectly help save 
many a life. Let’s give! 


REGIMENTING THE COLLEGD 


Danger of post-war regimentation of the American college is 
foreseen by Dr. Walter A. Jessup, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. In the Thirty- 
eighth Annual Report of the Foundation he writes as follows: 


“At the moment, proposals for Federal support of education, 
elementary, secondary, and higher, Federal support of students, 
secondary and collegiate, Federal support of scientific research 
and libraries—all are now receiving considerable acclaim. There 
is perhaps an even chance, or better, that these proposals will 
find much favor in a nation regimented for war. ether for 
the human spirit the gain in added efficiency and simplified 
economy will outweigh the loss in individual initiative and 
freedom to make mistakes, only time can tell. At any rate, the 
American college, in its free evolution as an implement of 
society, has now reached a stage when perforce it is governed 
by society’s need and not by its own free choices. The prime 
question -is whether our intellectual future shall be immobilized 
at a planned efficiency or free. 

“It is open to question whether such a controlled program 
would make so great a contribution to our American life as has 
the looser but freer program of the American college. American 
higher education has long been characterized by hard-won free- 
dom—freedom on the part of the student to choose a college to 
accord with his personal preference, freedom to enroll in courses 
of his own choice, freedom of the instructor to teach largely as he 
himself wishes, and freedom on the part of the institution to 
engage in endless experimentation. This spirit has characterized 
all of our higher institutions from the oldest and most powerful 
to the youngest and most limited. Nowadays, the dictates of 
total war have removed from college life and learning almost all 
free choice and free decision. College officers, teachers, students, 
plants are assets of the state; and as such they are expected to 

come through.’ ” 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE HEADS WARNED OF PURPOSE OF FUND 
SOUGHT BY N. B. A. 

In a letter to presidents of Catholic colleges, the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. George Johnson, Director of the Department of Education, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, states that the National 
Education Association is importuning Catholic colleges to con- 
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tribute to its War and Peace Fund, the purpose of which is to 
promote, among other things, the Federal aid bill for schools, 
which is opposed by Catholic authorities. 
“The National Education Association,” Monsignor Johnson 
writes, “is carrying on an undercover campaign by means of 
speakers at conferences and teachers’ meetings, as well as through 
the publications of what is known as the National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy through Education. In the Novem- 
ber 1, 1943, issue of the Bulletin of this group there are two 
rather vicious attacks on the Catholic Church. Every effort is 
being made to show that Catholic laymen are not supporting 
the Bishops in the position they have taken against Senate 
Bill 637. 
_ “Any contributions of Catholic institutions or members of 

their faculties will be interpreted by the National Education 
Association as evidence of support of its legislative program, and 
will be at the same time a contribution to an organization which, 
in the words of one of its officials, considers the Catholic Church 
‘the enemy.’” 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


All arrangements have been completed for the Forty-first An- 
nual Meeting of the National Catholic Educational Association 
to be held in Atlantic City, April 12 and 13, with committee 
meetings, April 11. The February Bulletin of the Association 
gives full information. Those expecting to attend should make 
prompt reservations at the Claridge Hotel, headquarters for the 
meeting. Sessions will be held there and at the adjacent Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel. . . . At the request of United States 
Senator Carl A. Hatch, of New Mexico, the complete text of an 
address on “An International Office of Education” delivered by 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Johnson, Director of the Department 
of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, has been 
printed in the Congressional Record. The address was delivered 
by Msgr. Johnson at a meeting of the American Catholic Socio- 
logical Society at the Catholic University of America. . . . The 
Catholic Bishop of Chicago, a corporation sole, has invested 
$4,500,000 in bonds of the Fourth War Loan. The transaction 
was directed by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. George J. Casey, Vicar 
General. Work of bond sales has been directed by the Catholic 
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committee which functions through a branch booth established 
at The New World, official newspaper of Chicago archdiocese. 
Schools, fraternal and social organizations as well as individuals 
have thronged the booth since the opening of the present drive. 
De La Salle High School for boys has sold $32,550 worth. Lead- 
ing the school buyers was Trinity high school, River Forest, 
where students sold $59,000 in bonds. Previous to the Fourth 
War Loan, the students sold $500,000 in bonds and $120,000 in 
stamps. ... The Diocese of Monterey-Fresno will have the first 
religious community of Colored women in California if plans now 
being made by the Most Rev. Philip G. Scher are carried out. 
Seeking to augment the work among the Colored people insti- 
tuted by the Redemptorist Fathers and which resulted in the 
opening of the first Catholic church for them at Christmas time, 
Bishop Scher has requested the Oblate Sisters of Providence to 
establish a community there. It is understood the request is being 
favorably regarded and if acceded to will result in three nuns 
taking up the work in September as a sufficient number are not 
now available. The Oblate Sisters, whose general motherhouse 
is in Baltimore, were founded in 1839 by the Rev. Nicholas 
Joubert, 8.8. The first two members, Sister Mary Elizabeth 
Lange and Sister Marie Magdalene Frances Belas, came from 
San Domingo. There are at present 200 nuns in the community, 
which has establishments in the archdioceses of Baltimore, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis and the Dioceses of Charleston, Leavenworth 
and Richmond. . .. Marked by patriotic ceremonies on the school 
parade ground, the students and faculty of St. Emma Military 
School, Rock Castle, Va., were awarded the “Minute Man” flag 
of the Treasury Department for participation in the Schools- 
at-War program. Representatives of the Army from Camp 
Pickett, Va., received a check for $13,401.35 from Cadet Capt. 
Leroy Campbell and then witnessed a review of the school’s 
cadet corps. A number of “jeeps” brought to the school from 
Camp Pickett were blessed by the Rev. Donald Haggerty, 
OS.B., of the school faculty. The Rev. Benno Brink, OS.B., is 
headmaster of the school. . . . The January 1944 issue of the 
American Ecclesiastical Review has been published at its new 
editorial and business headquarters at the Catholic University - 
of America, an announcement by the Board of Trustees states. 
Since the death of the founder, Monsignor Heuser, in 1933, the 
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editors of the Review have been associated with the Catholic 
University. The business management was for many years in 
Philadelphia, but following the death of the business manager, 
Edward J. Galbally, last year, the Board was faced with prob- 
lems of a practical nature concerning the continuance of the 
magazine along the lines laid down by its founder. “As a result,” 
the Board states, “it has been deemed now timely and appropriate, 
not only to place editorial management in the School of Sacred 
Theology of the Catholic University of America, but also to 
center the business office of the Review at the University, in the 
best interests of coordinated management and controls.” .. . 
Professor Richard J. Purcell has been re-appointed to the Ad- 
visory Board of Social Education and also to the American His- 
torical Association’s Committee on Governmental Publications. 
... A citation from the U. 8. Treasury Department, signed by 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morganthau, Jr., has been re- 
ceived by the pupils of St. Joseph’s parochial school, Laconia, 
N. H., for their purchase of enough war stamps and bonds to 
cover the cost of producing two jeeps, a quack and a “grass- . 
hopper” plane. W. H. Carter, state chairman of the war bond 
sales committee, countersigned the citation, which was accompa- 
nied by a letter praising the Catholic children for investing what 
would normally be their “candy money.” . . . A student panel 
presenting the views of high school youth on the problems that 
confront them both in and out of school was one of the features 
of the annual institute of the California unit of the Secondary 
School Division of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
Educators from all parts of California attended the sessions at 
the Catholic Girls’ High School, which were opened with the 
celebration of Mass by the Most Rev. John J. Cantwell, Arch- 
bishop of Los Angeles. Notable among the speakers was the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. James T. O’Dowd, Director of Archdiocesan 
Charities, who spoke on “Catholic High Schools and Catholic 
Leadership.” The Rev. Dr. Patrick J. Dignan, Superintendent 
of Archdiocesan Schools, contributed a paper on “The Catholic 
High School and the Present Crisis.” A session on “The High 
School and the Liturgy” was led by the Rev. Robert Brennan. 
. . . Three new pamphlets by the Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, 8.J., 
presenting simplified versions of Pope Leo XIII’s Encylical on 
the Condition of Labor and Pope Pius XI’s Encyclicals on Re- 
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constructing the Social Order and on Atheistic Communism, 
have been published by the Paulist Press in New York. These 
pamphlets are intended for the average reader. Each contains 
questions covering the various subdivisions of the subject. There 
is also a glossary of terms. Brief introductions give the setting 
in which the Encyclicals appeared. “The Encyclical teachings 
are precious gems of truth,” the author states, “encased in the 
long sentences and long paragraphs of the Latin language. The 
simplified edition places these gems of God’s Truth in the set- 
ting of another language. We appreciate the beauty of the gem 
in a familiar setting. When the reader has appreciated the 
teachings of the Encyclical in its simplified setting, he will be 
ready to turn to the complete edition of the Encyclical with 
interest and profit.” ... A pamphlet titled “The Epistle to the 
Narberthians” has been published here by the National Council 
of Catholic Men. It contains articles written by the Rev. 
Richard Ginder, the Rev. Frank E. Gartland, C.S.C., and 
Dorothy Fremont Grant. In issuing the pamphlet, the N.C.C.M. 
announced it is carrying on the Narberth Movement, which was 
directed by the late Karl Rogers, and centered around dissemi- 
nating the truths of the Church through contributions to news- 
papers and pamphlets distributed by mail. . . . Designed to aid in 
bringing religious instruction to the 2,000,000 Catholic children 
in the United States who are not in Catholic schools, “Catechism 
Quiz,” a series of 50 unit-lessons appropriate for use in the home 
or in Sunday Schools, is being published by the Defenders of 
the Faith, Conception, Mo. Edited by the Rev. Richard Felix, 
O.S8.B., the weekly lesson consists of a playlet dramatizing a 
portion of the catechism, questions covering the same portion, a 
brief explanation of the questions with an illustrative story and 
25 or 30 questions bringing out the principal points of the lesson. 

. The Very Rev. Vincent J. Flynn, who for the last six years 
was head of the English department of the College of St. Thomas, 
has been named President of the institution. He succeeds the 
Very Rev. James H. Moynihan, who resigned to become pastor 
of the Church of the Immaculate Conception in Minneapolis. . . . 
One of the last links connecting Saint Mary-of-the-Woods with 
its pioneer days was broken by the death of Sister Irma, S.P., 
who died at the motherhouse of the Sisters of Providence in her 
ninety-sixth year and the seventy-seventh of her religious life. 
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Sister Irma was born in Logansport, Ind., November 15, 1848. 
Her connections with Saint Mary-of-the-Woods began very 
early. Three of her sisters attended school there, and just before 
their enrollment Mother Theodore Guerin, the foundress of the 
Community, visited the Durets in Logansport en route to Fort 
Wayne by canal boat. Sister Irma entered the Sisters of Provi- 
dence on October 16, 1867. The community had then been estab- 
lished for 27 years. Her name was given to her in memory of 
Sister St. Francis Xavier (Irma le Fer de la Motte), the first mis- 
tress of novices. She was the last member of the community 
to have known all the superiors-general, and to have been in the 
community during the administration of all except Mother Theo- 
dore. Sister Irma was appointed for the first three years of 
her religious life as a music teacher at the Academy of Saint 
Mary-of-the-Woods. She also continued this occupation at va- 
rious missions in Illinois, among them Savannah, Lockport, and 
St. Mel’s School, Chicago; in Indiana, at Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods Academy, New Albany, Columbus, Peru, Chatsworth, 
Lafayette and Jeffersonville. During the long years of her 
missionary life, she held for some time the post of superior. In 
1918, Sister Irma was appointed as adorer in the perpetual expo- 
sition chapel at Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, a post she faithfully 
fulfilled until 1932.... The Office of Civilian Defense, Washing- 
ton, D. C., announces two publications concerned with wartime 
programs for children. “Controlling Juvenile Delinquency” 
focuses attention upon the causes of delinquency, its prevention 
and treatment, and suggests a program of action. “Handbook 
for Workers in School Lunch Programs” is primarily designed 
for volunteers, but it may also serve as a technical guide in the 
preparation of program materials. ... The Most Rev. Joseph F. 
Rummel, Archbishop of New Orleans, dedicated the new library 
of St. Mary’s Dominican College, assisted by the Rev. James 
McInerney, O.P., chaplain of the college, and the Rev. Eugene 
Kavanagh, O.P., professor of ethics. The library contains more 
than 8,500 volumes. 
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Philosophical Library, New York, 1943. 456 pp. 

Encyclopedic in nature as it is, this book is a source for in- 
formation on child guidance with its several ramifications. Over 
three hundred fifty articles on psychology, psychiatry, pediatrics, 
hygiene, education, and social work combine to form a one- 
volume library for the convenience of those desiring enlighten- 
ment in these areas. The subject matter involved is, by and 
large, treated quite comprehensively, although the inclusion of 
such a multiplicity of topics within 456 pages necessarily causes 
some to be more or less compendious. . 

The contributors to this compilation number over seventy-five 
names prominent in the fields indicated above. Among those 
better known in educational circles are Rudolph Allers, Profes- 
sor of Psychology at the Catholic University of America; Arthur 
Jersild, Ruth Strang, and Percival Symonds, all three Professors 
of Education at Columbia University; Gertrude Hildreth, Psy- 
chologist at Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; and John E. Wallin of the Committee on Special Educa- 
tion, White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
In general, these and many of the writers whose articles consti- 
tute this tome, give evidence, either from the nature of their 
expositions or from the bibliographies appended thereto, that 
they have covered their subjects quite thoroughly. They ap- 
pear, too, in many instances, to be cognizant of the various facets 
of the topics discussed and have endeavored to make the reader 
aware of them in so far as limited space would permit. 

Those phases of child guidance which are concerned with. the 
care and medical treatment of young children, with hygiene, with 
education, and with similar aspects of the process of develop- 
ment may, therefore, be read with profit by those who wish 
direction in the task of effectively guiding the growth of the 
child. In particular will the busy parent and teacher find much 
of merit in this book in virtue of its inclusiveness and its sys- 
tematized organization. They will appreciate, too, the general 
absence of prolixity, and the avoidance of unnecessary technical 
terms which frequently serve only to impede speed and facility 
in reading. 
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On the other hand, there are articles within this book which 
are not only tainted with, but even reek with a materialistic 
philosophy. Such, for example, are some of the discussions which 
are properly within the purview of psychology. At least six are 
thoroughly impregnated with Freudianism and are the products 
of minds saturated with its principles. The bibliographies con- 
cluding these articles serve to corroborate this conclusion. An- 
other glaring instance of the materialism, but materialism in an- 
other form, is the discussion on the religious beliefs of the child. 
Here pragmatism predominates, for the reader is advised to ex- 
pect the child to be loyal to his religion only in so far as its 
teachings and practices may be found fundamentally valid and 
real for him. Consequently, these sections must be read with a 
critical and, to a certain degree, an informed mind in order to 
avoid being misled by their spurious contents. 

In view of the fact that this volume abounds in information 
relevant to the manifold problems of parents and teachers, it 
will probably prove of some assistance to these and to all direc- 
tors of youth. However, the Catholic parent and educator who 
would make use of its contents ought to be forearmed with suffi- 
cient educational background and Catholic philosophy to dis- 
cern the materialistic tendencies permeating certain portions. 
The neglect of such precaution will almost inevitably lead to the 
formation of erroneous concepts and to practices which are dele- 
terious and even diametrically opposed to sound Catholic prin- 
ciples of child guidance. 

Sister Mary Vernice, 8.N.D. 


= Wealth of the World, A Text in Economics, by 
Ro I. Adriance. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 

1943. Pp. xiii + 429. Price, $1.88. 

This is not the old-fashioned type of economics which dis- 
heartened college students, threw all its followers into disagree- 
ment, presented statistics which puzzled the teacher with no 
knowledge of life or business, stressed classical theories keyed to 
nineteenth century living, and set forth dogmatically “economic 
truths” which this generation has seen discarded or exploded. 
If in the end it proves right, and it will require another genera- 
tion to know, the New Deal dealt the old economics a body blow. 
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Mr. Adriance, head of social sciences in the East Orange High 
School, New Jersey, provides a socialized, descriptive economics 
text geared to that everyday life which the high school student 
should know. It is well written, teachable as might be anticipated 
from a practical teacher of long standing and broad culture. 
Material is selected, minutia is eliminated, serviceable informa- 
tion is packed in concentrated form, teachers’ aids are available, 
and governmental publications are not overlooked. Any teacher 
must realize that federal and state governments and business 
concerns publish a great deal of useful information in pamphlets 
and that newspapers and current magazines are invaluable in all 
the social sciences. Any teacher of these sciences who is not a 
voracious reader of current daily print is functioning in a 
vacuum. 

Mr. Adriance is sane, liberal, but not radical. He is tolerant 
of all sides in a controversial issue, let us say in Democracy v. 
the New Deal, the C.1.0. v. the A.F. of L. As to foreign “isms” 
he is an American. He does well in describing the economy of 
this land in normal (not normalcy) times with continuous refer- 
ences to the present war economy and the growing importance of 
government in business, little and big. 

To review such a book is not easy. The student using it as a 
text or as a reference reader, in schools where social economics 
has not made its entrance as a subject, should learn a good deal 
about the economy of the community, consumers’ problems, 
advertising, credit buying, budgeting, buying to specifications and 
gradings, cooperatives, homes of rich and poor, housing, savings, 
insurance, security and insecurity, natural resources, wastage of 
timber and mineral resources, erosion of land, dust storms, sea- 
sonal industries, losses in coal mining, T.V.A. and utility prob- 
lems, factories and machines, precision tools, improved public rela- 
tions of companies with the public and the workers, government 
and labor, partnerships, corporations, trusts, trade associations, 
money, transportation, the high costs of distribution, and man 
in a fascist vise or in communist chains. This book integrates 
into life. Interpreted by a competent teacher of experience 
wider than book-stacks, of ingenuity, and of imagination, this 
little book should help young, faltering students find their way 


to a vocation or a job in the workaday world. 
RicHARD J. PURCELL. 
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Press. Pp. 48. 

Cushman, Robert E.: Our Constitutional Freedoms. New 
York: National Foundation for Education in American Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs Committee, Inc. Pp. 32. Price, $0.10. 

Fatima and the Rosary. A Brief History of the Wonders of 
Fatima, Portugal. New York: St. Anthony’s Press. Pp. 16. 

Senyshyn, Most Rev. Ambrose, 0.8.B.M.: One Fold and One 
Shepherd. Radio Addresses. Stamford, Conn.: Ukranian Cath- 
olic Seminary. Pp. 29. 

Stewart, Maxwell 8.: The Smiths and Their Wartime Budgets. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc. Pp. 32.. Price, $0.10. 

Stewart, Maxwell S.: When I Get Out? Will I Find a Job? 
New York 20: Public Affairs Committee, Inc. Pp. 32. Price, 
$0.10. 

The Teacher of Mathematics and the War Savings Program. 
Washington 25, D. C.: U. 8. Treasury Department. Pp. 38. 

Treacy, Rev. Gerald C., 8.J.: Encyclical Letter on the Mystical 
Body of Christ. New York 19: The Paulist Press. Pp. 48. 
Price, $0.05. 

Understanding Juvenile Delinquency. Washington, D. C.: 
U. 8. Department of Labor—Children’s Bureau. Pp. 52. Price, 
$0.10. 

Ward, Justine: Twelve Patriotic Songs for Catholic Schools. 
Washington: The Catholic Education Press. Pp. 14. Price, 
$0.25. Quantity rates. 
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Teaching Confraternity Classes 


By Sister M. Rosai, M.H.S.H. 


Discusses the organization of classes in religion for children 
not in Catholic schools and the methods suitable for such 
groups. Equally helpful to all who teach religion at the high- 
school or elementary-school level. Based on years of successful 
experience by the author. 


Cloth, xi + 268 pages 


Price $1.00, with discounts to the clergy and teachers 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3441 North Ashland Avenue Chicago 13, Illinois 


TEACHABLE NEW SERIES 
Jenkins-Wagener Latin for Today 


A two-book series which combines thorough teaching 
of basic grammar, vocabulary, etc., with a firmer 
emphasis on the relationship of English and Latin and 
on our indebtedness to Roman civilization. New . 
Teachers’ Manual (both books), just out, with many 
valuable aids to better teaching. 


Ask for more Yoakam-Daw Spellers 
information ! 
Boston 17 For grades 2-8. An attractive new series, designed by 


specialists, which makes learning to spell well impor- 


om ng tant to the child. Clothbound edition (My Spelling) 
paar 3 or workbook style (My Workbook Spelling). 
Dallas 1 


aga GINN AND COMPANY 
San Francisco 5 


In answering advertisements please mention THe. Review Ib 
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College 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 


FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington, DB. €. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Conducted by the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars, Address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


In answering advertisements please mention Tue Review 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
of the 
CHRISTIAN ERA 
in two volumes 
by 
NICHOLAS A. WEBER, S.M., 8.T.D. 


Professor of History 
The Catholic University of America 


The Seventh Edition of Doctor Weber’s Second Volume is 
presented in more attractive and substantial binding, and 
has been brought up to date. 


Vol. | (A.D. 1-1517) 8vo, cloth, xxxiii + 343 pages, Price $2.25 
Vol. Il (Since 1517) 8vo, cloth, Ivi + 720 pages, Price $2.75 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


By the Late 
Very Reverend Thomas E. Shields, Ph.D. 


* This text is indispensable for all who are 
interested in any phase of educational work. 
* Designed as a text for use in novitiate nor- 
mal courses and as a means of stimulating the 
professional studies of teachers in actual service. 
* The Catholic view on the most pressing 
problems of Catholic education is set forth in 
this volume. Valuable for Priest and layman—teacher and pro- 
fessional educator. 


8vo, cloth, 446 pages Price $2.25 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 Quincy Street, N. E. Washington 17, D. C. 


In answering advertisements please mention THe Review 
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FLAG 


FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL 


ROLL OF 
HONOR 


A permanent tribute 
Individual names in 
on on gold -bor- 

permanent name 
"Beautiful wal- 
nut plaque with 
Eagle and Victory 
torches. ‘Write today 
for Free illustrated 
catalogue. 


Honor the members of 
your school who are 
serving their country. 
Display the official 

ice Flag, one star for 
each one in_ service. 
Beautiful flags in all 
sizes and materials. Send 
for Free illustrated cata- 
logue today. 


U. S. and Papal Flags for schools, 
churches, ete.—Send for price list. 


Regalia Mig. Co., Dept.74, Rock Island, tll. 


Row-Peterson Plays 


are the reasons for the tremen- 
dous and ever-growing success of 
Row-Peterson plays: 

1. They are wholesome, suited to the 
needs of the average com- 
munity. 

2. They are tested before publication. 

3. They are edited with skill, saving 
the director hours of time. 

4. They are offered on a playbook- 
exchange plan, thus making 
them economical to secure for 
review purposes. 

5. They are offered on a percentage- 
royalty basis (full-length plays), 
thus making it possible for the 
smallest groups to afford them. 

6. They are backed by a textbook pub- 


LITURGICAL SYMBOLS 


Second Series. Twenty cards sym- 
bolically illustrating the principal 
mysteries of the Redemption and 
the Sacramental Life of the 
Church. Designed especially for 
classroom use. Produced on heavy 


colored railroad board in from two to four colors, by silk-screen 
process. Cards measure 11 by 14 inches. 


Per set (boxed), $2.00 
Postage extra; shipping weight, four pounds 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


St. John’s Abbey Collegeville, Minn. 


In answering advertisements please mention THe Review 
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lishing firm of national repu- 
tation, insuring satisfactory on 
adjustments if such need to be 
made. 
‘ 7 Ir YOU will send your name and al = 
FS address on a post card, we shall send a 
you the 1944 catalog of 152 pages, and Fe 
the issues of Lagniappe, our drama fa. 
newspaper, without cost to you. Address a 
Drama, Row. Peterson & Company, 1911 oe 
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LESSONS IN Logic” 


Bishop of Buffalo and 
% The problems of logic are approached re 


_ oom has proved to be the easiest. 

lastic theory of knowledge.. Wherever it 
touches on philosophical-princi the 
ciples which it invokes in justification of the 
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Right Reverend 
Rector, The Cotholie University of America” 


Affords Catholic teachers and students that 
sympathy with Christian institutions: and 
men which our faith demands. . 


survey of.thé of edtational 


in the History of Education, amply. provided 


EDUCATION PRESS” 
Quincy Street, N.E, Washington 17, D.C.» 
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“Religion Outlines for 


Professor of Anthropology 
Catholic University of America 


Colleges—Course I 
The Catholic Idedl of Life 


This first volume deals with the Catholic 
moral ideal. The succeeding volumes 


take up and treat Dogma and the Sac- | 


raments, Apologetics aad Life Problems. 
NEW EDITION 


Sve, cloth, XV+315 pages, 


$1.40 


Religion Outlines for — 


Religion Qutlines for 
 Colleges—Course 


The Motives and Means 


Religion Outlines for _ 


Christ and His Church 


Treats of The Church, The Sacred 
Scriptures, The Life and Personality of 
8vo, cloth, XV + 509 pages 


$1.80 


Emphasizes Life Problems. 
Concetning religion, faith, life work, 
marriage, citizenship and recreation. 

NEW EDITION 


cloth, XX 4,273 pages 


"A 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 


‘Washington 17, D. C. 
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